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change for the unchoosing but peaceful neces- 
| sity of the irrational world, so, in direct con- 
' trast, the fancy of the Greek is busy in origin- 
| ating human nature in the soulless world, and 
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For the Commonwealth. | 
TO JULIA. 


Nescio quod, certe est, quod me tili temperat, astrum. 
—Pxrsivs. 


Whene’er a star doth rise, 
It more allures the gaze 
Than when it mounts the skies ; 
- So watch we thy birthdays. 


The great revolving sphere, 
Since first thy star was seen, 

Slow circling year by year, 
To-day concludes sixteen. 


£o many risings bright, 
And brighter every one,— 
To eyes that see thy light 
Dearer than any sun. 


What can a star but shine? 
What can we but admire? 
Thy beams are all divine, 
Nor tinged with earthly fire. 


Yet ah! remembrance take, 
Thou'st seen thy face so fair 

Glassed in the faithful lake, 
And smiled to see it there. 





LITANY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY ROBERT HERRICK. 


In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When I lie within my bed, 

Sick at heart, and sick at head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the passing bell doth toll, 

And the furies in a shoal 

Come to fright a parting soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When God knows I’m tossed about, 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the priest his last hath prayed 

And I nod to what is said, 

*Cause my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the tempter me pursu’th 

With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns me with untruth, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the flames and hellish crics 
fright mine ears, and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


When the judgment is revealed, 

And that opened which was sealed, 

When to thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 


——. 


-2=-oe- 


THOMAS STARR KING. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





The great work laid upon his two-secore years 
Is done, and well done. If we drop our tears | 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, | 
We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan | 
With him whose life stands rounded and approved | 
Yn the full growth and stature of a man. 
Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 
O East and West, O morn and sunset twain 
No more forever !—has he lived in vain 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ve one, and told 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 

— Independent. 


-<»-@- 
Translated for the Commonwealth. 


NAIVE AND SENTIMENTAL POETRY. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


PART SECOND. 


Grecian Literature.—Homer and Ariosto. 
When we remember the beautiful Nature 
that surrounded the old Greeks: when we think 
how intimately this people under their happy 
sky lived with free Nature, how very near all 
their ways of feeling, their modes of represent- 


ing thought, their customs, lay to simple Nature, 
and what a true expression of it their poetic 
works are, the observation must surprise us that 
we meet among them with so few traces of the 
sentimental interest with which we moderns can 
cling to the scenes and characters of Nature. 
The Greek is certainly in the highest degree. 
minute, true, circumstantial in his deseriptions 
of her, but still no more so and with no more | 
especial sympathy than he is in a description of | 
a garment, of a shiell, a suit of armor, a piece 
of furniture, or any other mechanic product. | 
He seems, in his love for an object, to make no 
distinction between what exists through Na | 
ture and what through Art and the human; 
will. Nature under- 
standing and his curiosity more than his moral 


seems to interest his 
feeling; he does not hang upon it with in- 
tensity, with sensibility, with tender longing, 


deifies her in single phenomena, and repre-! 
sents her workings as acts of free will, he de-. 
prives her of that quiet necessity, through which 
she is so charming to us. His impatient fancy 
leads him beyond her away into the drama of, 
Human Life. Only the Living and Free, only | 
Characters, Deeds, Destimies and Manners, | 
please him, and if we, in certain moral moods | 
of mind might wish to give up the superiority 


conflicts, so much unrest and perplexity, in ex- 


‘ture, or will seek her lost. 


i 


in giving will an entrance into the realm of 
blind Fate. 

Whence then this differing spirit? How 
comes it that we who are so infinitely surpassed 


| by the ancients in everything that is Nature, 
| exactly here worship Nature in a higher de- | 


gree, cling to her with intensity, and would 
even embrace with the warmest sensibility the 
inanimate world? It arises from this, that 
among us Nature has vanished from humanity, 
and that we can meet her again in her truth 
only in the lifeless world. Not our greater 
temperance toward Nature (Naturmassigkeit,) 
but quite the opposite, the unnaturalness of our 
relations, conditions, and manners, impels us, 
in the awakening impulse toward truth and sim- 
plicity, which, like the moral tendencies from 
which it flows, lies uneffaceable and indestruct- 
ible in every human heart, to create in the 
physical world a satisfaction that is not to be 
hoped for in the moral. Therefore, the feeling 


with which we cling to Nature is nearly akin 


to that with which we lament the vanished age 
of childhood and childish innocence. Our child- 
hood is the only undefaced nature that we en- 
counter among cultivated men; hence, it is no 
wonder if every vestige of Nature outside of 
us leads us back again to our childhood. Quite 
otherwise was it with the old Greeks.* In these 
culture did not so far degenerate that Nature 
was left out. The whole edifice of their social 
life was reared upon feelings, not a bungling 
work of Art; their mythology even was the 
inspiration of a naive feeling, the product of a 
frolic Imagination, not of speculating Reason, 
like the church-creed of modern nations; then, 
too, the Greek had not lost Nature in Human- 
ity; so he could not be surprised by her, out- 
side of the latter, and could have no urgent 
necessity for the objects in which he found her 
again. One with himself, and happy in the 
feeling of his manhood, he must stand by that 
as his maximum and labor to bring everything 
else nearer to it, while we, at discord with our- 
selves and unhappy in our knowledge of Hu- 
manity have no more urgent interest than to 
escape therefrom, and to remove such an abor- 
tive figure from our eyes. 

Besides, the feeling of which we speak, is 
moreover, not that which the ancients had; it 
is, perhaps, one with that which we have for the 
ancients. They felt naturally ; we feel the nat- 
ural. It was, doubtless, quite another feeling 
which filled Homer’s soul, when he made his 


| divine swine-herd entertain Ulysses, than that 


which filled the soul of young Werther, when 
he read the poem to a disagreeable company. 
Our feeling for Nature is like the perception of 
the sick man for health. 

When by-and-bye Nature begins to vanish 
from Human Life as Experience and as the 
(acting and sensitive) Subject, we see it appear 
in the Poet’s World as Jdea and Object. That 
Nation which has gone the farthest at once in 
Unnaturalness and in Reflection, must first be 
most strongly moved by the phenomenon of 
Naivété and give it its name. This Nation, 
to the best of my belief, was the French. But 
the perception of Naivété and interest in it is 


| naturally much older, and dates from the begin- 


ning of moral and esthetic corruption. This 
change in modes of feeling is for example very 
conspicuous in Euripides, when we compare 
him with his predecessors, especially “Eschylus, 
and yet the former poet was the favorite of his 
time. The same revolution may be observed 
in the old Historians. 
cultivated and corrupt age, praises the quiet 
happiness of his Tibur-farm, and we might call 
him the true founder of the Sentimental School 
of Poetry, as he is a yet unsurpassed example 
of it. In Propertius, in Virgil and others, we 
find traces of the same feeling ; less in Ovid, for 


he lacked heart enough for it, and in his exile | 
at Tomi painfully missed the happiness which | 
Horace so gladly would have dispensed with at | 


Tibur. 
Poets, by their very idea, are above all the 


guardians of Nature. When they can be this 


‘no longer, and already feel in themselves the 
_ destructive influence of arbitrary and artificial 
‘forms or have had to contend against them, 
then they step forward as the witnesses and 


arengers of Nature. They will either be Na- 
Hence arise two 
different styles of writing, by which the whole 
realm of “Peetry is exhausted and measured 
out. All Poets, who are really such, will, ac- 
cording to the condition of the Age in which 


they flourish, or according as accidental cir- 


cumstances have an influence upon their gen- 


eral culture and their passing mood of mind, be- 
long either to the Naire or the Sentimental 


j School. 


The Poet of a Naive and spirited (geistreich) 
young world, as well as he who approaches 
nearest him in the times of artificial culture, is 
harsh and cold, like the virgin Diana in her 
woods; without any confidence, he flies from 
the heart that would seek him, the desire that 
would clasp him. The dry truth with which 
he handles the object seems not unfrequently 
like want of feeling. The object possesses him 
wholly, his heart does not lie on the surface 


like base metal, but will be sought like gold in | 


the depth. As the Divinity behind the Uni- 
verse, he stands behind his work: He is the 
Work and the Work is He. One must be un- 


| worthy of the first, or feeble, or already satiat- 


ed to inquire even after Him. 

So it is, for instance, in Homer among the 
Ancients and Shakespeare among the Moderns ; 
two widely different natures separated by an 
immeasurable extent of ages, but absolutely the 
same in this characteristic. When at a very 
early age T first learned to know the latter 
Poet, I was revolted by his coldness. his insen- 
sibility, which suffered him to jest amid the 


_ profoundest pathos, to isturb the heart-rending 
like us moderns. Yes, while he personifies and) —— 


® But only among the (reeks ; for it belonged to just such 
a restless activity and such a rich fuluess of human life as 
surrounded the Greeks, to put life into the lifeless, and to 
pursue with such zeal the image of Humanity. Ossian’s hu- 
man world. for instance, was meagre and uniform; the in- 
animate around him was great, colossal, mighty ; it intruded 
itself also, and maintained its rights even over man. Hence 
in the lays of this poet, inanimate Nature (in opposition to 
man) is yet more prominent as the object of sensibility. 
Resides, Ogsian also laments a corruption of mankind, and 
small as was the circle of culture. and its corruptions among 
his people, the experience of it was yet lively and impressive 


inanimate, and to give his poems that clegise tone which 
makes them sc moving and charming for us. 


Horace, the poet of a | 


scenes in Hamlet, in King Lear, in Macbeth, 
_ete., by a fool; a coldness that now held him 
still where my feelings hastened on, and now 
hurried him away when the heart would so wil- 
_lingly have stood still. Led by my acquaint- 
| ance with modern poets, to seek the Poet in his 
work, to meet his heart, to reflect in company 
. with him upon his topic, in short to behold the 
object in the subject, it was unendurable that 
the Poet should never allow himself to be grasp- 
ed, should nowhere stand to speech with me 
For many years he had my reverence, and my 
study also, before I learned to love his individ-. 
_uality. I was incapable of understanding Na- 
|ture at first hand. I could only endure her 
| image reflected through the understanding and 
| through rules properly laid down, and for this 
the sentimental poets of the French, and of the 
, Germans also from the years of 1750 to 1780, 
were just the right subjects. However, I am 
not ashamed of this childish decision, since an 
older critic fell into a similar one and was naive 
enough to publish it to the world. 
The same thing met me in Homer, whom I 
learned to know at a later period. I recall 





|of the Iliad, where Glaukus and Diomed meet 


French literature, have confounded the two. 
Nature, I say, is still in the artificial conditions 
of culture, the source of the power of the Po- 

| etic spirit, only it mow stands in quite another 

_Trelation to it. 

' So long as manis pure, not, of course, rude 
Nature, he works as an undivided, sentient unity 

, and a harmonious whole. Sense and reason, per- 

_Ceptive and self-acting power are not yet sun- 

dered in their functions, much less do they 

_ stand in contradiction to each other. His feel- 

‘ings are not the formless play of chance, his 

| thoughts are not the empty play of the Imagi- 

‘Nation; those derive from the law of necessity, 

_ these from the actual. If the man has entered 

_the condition of eulture, and Art has laid her 

hands upon him, ther this sensuous harmony is 

_taken from him and he can only manifest him- 

‘self afterwards asa moral unity, that is, as 

| striving after unity. The accordance of his 

feelings and thoughts which in the first in- 

, Stance was an actual fact, now exists merely as 

ideal ; it is no longer in him but outside of him, 

like a thought that must first be realized, no 


| more as the actior. of his life. If we turn now | 
now that remarkable passage in the sixth book the ideaof Poetry, which is no other than the 


giving to Humanity its most perfect possible: ex- 


each other in the fight and exchange presents | pression, upon both these conditions, it happens, 


the side of this affecting picture of the piety 
with which the laws of hospitality were observ- a8 harmonious unity, within which the whoie of | 


| 


| ed even in war, may be placed a description of, 
knightly magnanimity in Ariosto, where two. 
| knights and rivals, Ferrau and Rinaldo, this a 


his Nature perfectly expresses itself in reality, 
the most perfect possible Copy of the Real— 
that on the contrary here in the condition of 


Christian, the other a Saracen, after a bloody | culture where all harmonious united work of 


Both examples, different as they may otherwise’ 
be, are almost the same in their effect upon our 
hearts, because both paint the beautiful victory , 
of manners over passions, and move us through 
Naivété of the Idea. But how differently the’ 
two poets have managed the description of the 
same action! Ariosto, the citizen of a later 
world, departed trom simplicity of manners, 
cannot conceal his own amazement, his own | 
emotion in the relation of the adventure. The 
feeling of the difference between these manners 
and those which characterize his own time 
overpowers him. He leaves the painting of the 
scene at once and appears in his own person. 
You know and have admired the beautiful 
stanzas, 

“Oh! goodly truth in cavaliers of old! 

Rivals they were, to different faith were bred,— 
Not yet the weary warrior’s wounds were cold— 
Still smarting from those strokes so fell and dread, 
Yet they together ride by waste and wold, 

And, unsuspecting, devious dingle thread. 

Them, while four spurs infest his foaming sides, 
Their courser brings to where the way divides.” * 

And now old Homer. Scarcely does Diomed 
learn from the story of his opponent, Glaukus, 
that from the times of the fathers he was the 
guest of his house, when he sticks his spear 
into the earth, talks kindly with him, and agrees 
that hereafter they shall avoid each other in 
battle. But hear Homer’s self :-— 


‘“‘Mindful of this in friendship let us join ; 
If heaven our steps to foreign lands incline, 
My guest in Argos thceu, and I in Lycia thine. 
Enough of Trojans to this lance shall yield, 
In the full harvest of this ample field ; 
Enough of Greeks shall dye thy spear with gore ; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. 
Now change we arms, and prove to either host, 
We guard the friendship of the line we boast. 
Thus having said, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight.” 


There is scarcely a modern poet (at least 
scarcely one who is so in the moral meaning of 





‘point to express his admiration of the deed. 
| We should pardon him for it the more easily, 
that our heart also makes a pause in the read- 
,ing, and willingly separates from the object in 
order to look within upon itself. But of all 
this there is no trace in Homer ; as if he were 
describing some every day affair, even as if he 
had no heart in his bosom, he proceeds in his 
‘dry truthfulness : 


“Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought resigned, 
(Jove warmed his bosom and enlarged his mind ;) 
For Diomed's brass arms, a mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price ;) 


the word) who would have waited until this, pearance. 


strife and when covered with wounds, mount, his whole nature is merely an Ideal, the eleva- 
the same horse to overtake the flying Angelica. | tion of the Real to the Ideal, (or what amounts 


to the same thing) the presentation of the Ideal, 
must constitute the Poet. And these are the 
only two possible methods by the aid of which 
Genius can in any way develop itself. They 
are, as we see, entirely different from each 
other, but there is a lofty conception that binds 
the two together, and it cannot seem strange 
that this conception should be one with the 
Idea of Humanity. 
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Tue Rovunp TABLE has now come to us four- 
teen times without being editorially noticed, 
though our sprightly New York correspondent 
gave us some strictures upon it at its first ap- 
This apparent neglect of ours must 
not be ascribed to any want of interest in liter- 
ary ventures, but rather a wish to give the 
new journal time to develope its plan and raison 
detre. Athree months’ existence has done this, 
and we will now call the attention of our readers 
to some of its little peculiariti: s. 

Its name seems to us absurd. Why call a 
newspaper a “Round Table?” “The Round 
Robin” would be a better name, since it is the 
wish of its editors and writers to get their opin- 
ions before the public without the author's 
name being known. But when tothis unmean- 





He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought ; 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.” 


ing title is added 


when they recognize each other as guests. By , that there, in the condition of natural simplicity, | 


where man yet works with all his powers alike, | 


'*4 Werekty Recorp or Tue NotaBLe, 


cours not. Therefore, “there is a marked op-' do not stop for cross accidents, when they have 
position’ in the beginnings of the English and the something they strongly wish to do.” 

German hymnologies.” We cannot gainsay this _It is in this noble spirit that General Thomp- 
because we do not know what the “beginning son has espoused our cause ever since the war 
of a hymnology” may be. Prescott, we are in-, began. He was the first Englishman to recog- 
formed, “could hold, as it were, in the solution nize the true character of General Butler, and 
of his thoughts, sixty pages at a time, to be pre- to defend him when all Europe rung with abuse 


cipitated into the clear glitter of his style whenever 


he felt ready to use his implement of writing /” 


stowed on the knights of the new Round Table, 
whose tilting seems to be all on the side of the 


strong against the weak. They pass a flippant 


censure on Dr. Howe's pamphlet about the 


_Freedmen, and carelessly admit that “Slavery | 


may have done for the negro race all that it can 
do, and the time may have come when it must 
cease.” By no means, for slavery did not make 
every African man a coward, nor every African 
woman a harlot, though such fellows as this 


Broadway philosopher did their best to allow it | 


that opportunity. 


Tue New Nation, a journal more recently 
established in New York, and elsewhere noticed 
by us, is a sharp contrast to the false hearted, 
inflated and scurrilous journal we have just 
been reviewing. It is fearless in its polities, so- 


ber in its literary and financial judgments, and 
no more likely to be wrong in its military pre- 

We shall not al- 
| ways agree with it, but we wish it success and 
discretion. 


' dictions than the rest of us. 


TueoporE Tay or’s slight Memoir o 
Thackeray is agreeable reading, and preserves 
many anecdotes and particulars concerning the 
great novelist, with little, however, that is new. 
We get from it, as indeed from all that is writ- 
ten about Thackeray, and nearly all he wrote 
himself, a clear idea of his genuine goodness of 
heart, his sensitive and affectionate nature, his 
lack of enthusiasm, his fondness for the things 
of this world and want of the highest moral 
tone,—characteristics, all of them, in which he 
approached Fielding, as he certainly did, (and 
perhaps surpassed him) in genius. His connec- 
tion with Fraser’s Magazine, and its witty and 
reckless editor, Maginr, which we noticed some 
months ago, is here related at some length and 
with many interesting details. The story of the 
unsuccessful newspaper, too, the Constitutional, 
is told with many particulars, and it is asserted 
that about the same time, Thackeray corres- 
ponded for some of the American newspapers. 
For which, we wonder ? The fact has hitherto 
escaped our notice, though there is nothing im- 
probable in the statement. 

It is announced that a fuller Life of Thack- 
eray is in preparation. It will be waited for 
and welcomed with interest when it appears. 
The sketches by Dickens and Trollope are an- 
nexed to Mr. Taylor’s volume. 





GENERAL THOMPSON, one of the staunchest 
friends of freedom and of America, in the three 
kingdoms, has lately sent us his three volumes of 
Letters to his Former Constituents, which, together 
with his recent essays in the Bradford Advertiser, 
form a series of political writings, which deserve 
notice here as well as in England. General 
Thompson is anold English soldier, at one time 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and for some years 
a member of Parliament for Bradford. Ex- 
actly what his age is we should not venture to 
say, but he and Lord Palmerston are so near 
contemporaries that it is not worth while to 
guess which is the elder. Here is one of the 
General’s reminiscences of a period that most 
Englishmen contrive to forget when they lec- 
ture us on our paper currency : 

“I am old enough to remember the stoppage 
of the Bank of England in 1797. I was a boy 
on a galloway, going to what we called “follow 
the hounds ;” and news came to the hunt, that 
the Bank of England had stopped payment. 
The effect was to cause great doubts, whether 
under such a national calamity, it was proper 
for me to continue my ride; though as other 

eople did, their example prevailed. But every- 
pody thought the world was drawing to an end ; 
and a partner in an ‘eminent banking-house in 
Lombard street who happened to be sojourning 
with my father, went to bed, such was the effect 
upon his nerves. Yet everybody got up the 
next morning and nothing came ; and the next, 
and next after that. People devoutly believed 


Would that the same continence were be- 


Poets of this naive class are no longer in| 
Cc 


Tut UseruLt AND THE TASTEFUL,” 


their proper sphere in an artificial age. They 
are even scarcely possible in it, at least possi- 
ble in no other way than that they run wild in 
their century and by some favoring destiny are 
protected from its emasculating influence. Out 
|of society itself they can never arise at all; 
outside of it they sometimes appear, but rather 
| as strangers whom we wonder at, than as un- 
bridled sons of Nature at whom we are scan- 
| dalized. Welcome appearances as they are for 
| the artists, who studies them, and for the true 
' critic who knows how to value them, they make 
‘little happiness for society and for their century. 





i we perceive that the bad taste which named 
Harper’s Weekly *A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZA- 
TION,” has been outdone by the originators of 
‘this new journal. 

But the bad taste is not confined to the title 
or the prospectus; unfortunately, it is promi- 
nent on every page of this pretentious and un- 
ballasted literary cruiser. A journal which 
says that “the late Theodore Parker tried to ape 
the same style (Carlyle’s) and failed ;” which 
speaks of the poems of Mr. Emerson as “mud- 
dled,” and styles Mr. Everett “the circeumambu- 





The seal of the Ruler rests upon their brow ; | 


we onthe contrary wish to be rocked and car- | 


latory behowler of the heroic dead at Gettys- 
burg,” has certainly made a “notable” but hard- 
ly a “tasteful” record of itself. As Wendell 


ried by the Muses. By the critics, the espec-! pj,i1 
ial protectors of Taste, they are hated as the! }. called Washington a 
‘destroyers of boundaries, whom they would | 


| guage isn’t graphic, Charles.” 


lips said to Charles Lenox Remond, when 


“villain,” “Your lan- 
Whatever may 


willingly put down; for even Homer wer be the faults of style of which Everett, or Park- 


thank the strength of an authority 
than ten centuries standing, that these judges 
of taste let him live; it is bitter enough for | 
him too to maintain their rules against his ex-' 


of more | er, or Emerson are guilty, and for which we don’t 
| deny the right of any sophomore or Broadway | 
penny-a-liner to call them to account,—they 
| will scarcely be recognized by the terms which 


ample, his authority against their rules. 
The Poet, I say, either is Nature, or is seek- | 


ing Nature. 
sentimental poet. 


That makes the naive, this the: 


The poetic spirit is imperishable and inalien- 
able in mankind ; otherwise it cannot, as if simul- 
taneously, lose itself with the same and with the | 


‘the Round Table applies. We can understand 
‘that the author of “Margites,” “Adsum” and 
, other fine verses which have been printed in the 
| Round Table should not appreciate the “Prob- 
lem” and the “Dirge, of Emerson, but then the 


that a £5 note would not buy hot rolls for break- 


went on as usual. And so things continued, 
till it was discovered that the Bank was not only 
' refusing to exchange its notes for gold, but was 
| increasing its issues; such over-issues being in 
|fact a main part of the plot. And exactly in 
| proportion to the over issues, the value of the 
circulating medium became depreciated, the 
paves and increased quantity being perpetually 
' reduced to the same total value asthe old. But 
as the golden guinea need never go for less 
than its worth as a piece of gold, the guineas 
|made their way into the melting-pot or to the 
| Continent. The great agents for this continen- 
|tal trade in. gold, were understood to be the 
‘guards of the mail-coaches; and the price they 
finally gave for guineas, was twenty-eight Bank 
of England £1 notes for twenty guineas, being 


SI SE . ” 
|a depreciation of one-fourth. 





Another racy anecdote of his appears ina 
jlate number of the Bradford Advertiser, to 
which he regularly contributes. He was pres- 
‘ent, he says, at a graduation dinner of his Uni- 
| versity in 1802, when somebody wondered how 
all the young men could in conscience subscribe 
| the XXXIX. articles. “But,” said one in- 
'genuous bachelor, “I never subscribed.” “O, 
yes,” said another, “don’t you remember how a 
| fellow brought round a book which we wrote 
'our names in, and then he said, Thirteen and 


' fourpence?” 


i | In these volumes the former member for 
! world has passed judgment on some matters, | 


Bradford has discussed all the questions that 


fast; and stood amazed to sce that tea and toast | 


talents for it. For although man through the 
freedom of his fancy and his understanding , 


separates himself from the simplicity, truth and |) o¢ the New York scribbler. 


| necessity of Nature, yet the path thereto not. 
‘only stands always open; but a powerful and; 
| inextinguishable impulse, the moral, draws him | 
‘continually back to her, and with this impulse | 
‘even stands in the closest relation to the poeti | 
possibility. This also does not even lose itself | 
in natural simplicity, but works in quite another ; 
| direction. 
| Besides Nature is still the only flame at 


| and all would-be critics must learn to respect 


that decision. 

A weakness for strong terms is the besetting 
He is nothing 
if not slashing. So our “tasteful” contempora- 
ry calls Mr. Wasson’s description of Whittier 
“balderdash.” Why not call it “argot,”or “Bil- 
lingsgate,” or “flat burglary,” and done with it ? 
Dogberry, the constable, was nothing to Dog- 
berry, the editor. Colonel Diver and Jeffer- 
son Brick must be “recording” in the Round 
Table office. But let us see how these purists 
write, who cannot bear the style of Wasson or 


| which the Poetic spirit is fed; from her alone Rasher. 
,it creates its whole power; to her alone it: Table fi 
speaks in the artificial, culture-comprehended 
iman. Every other way of working is 
|to the poetic spirit ; hence, to speak by the)...» 
i; way, all so-called works of wit are very 7 
‘properly called poeticai, although men for a) RNS 


of Everett or Emerson. 
‘or March 5, informed its admiring readers 
that “Luther -used the spontaneous utterances 
foreign of his own singing soul as his oriflamme of vic- 
ere Perhaps, then, his extemporary sermons 
'M | could be used as a pocket handkerchief in case 
; ‘ : ? . «There was nothing of this fervor in 
of our free will, which causes us so many self. | enough to frighten the seasitive, moral singer back to the long time, being misled by the authority of | England,” it is further stated, “till the royal pro- j 


The Round 


for many years have been agitated in England, ; 
'—the Indian Mutiny, the Currency, the Ballot, 
the Divorce Act, the Marriage Act, the Cotton 


of his course at New Orleans. 

He, too, has always advocated, as our read- 
ers know, the arming of black soldiers, and 
their fair treatment by the government. His 
style is piquant and plain; at times he writes 
too much, and is never very methodical ; but 
there is a homely wisdom in his essays that recall 
the days of Franklin and Thomas Paine. Yet 
the General is no Democrat. and he is a good 
Methodist, as we infer. Long may he continue 
his attacks on the bigotry and injustice of his 
‘own country and of ours! 
| 


| Tae Book or Praise, edited by Sir 
, Roundel Palmer, a member of the present (or 
feeere the late) English ministry, is an exam- 
| ple of the manner in which English politicians 
vary the routine of official business by engag- 
‘ing in the pursuits of literature. Mr. Glad- 
' stone has published within a few years his vol- 
| uminous work on Homer, which, if of little im- 
portance, compared with the German works on 
ithe same topic, yet shows in the author a com- 
| mendable scholarship and research. Sir G. C. 
Lewis, the late Chancellor of Exchequer, was 
a frequent writer on important subjects, and 


f, now we have a learned and laborious collection 
| 


‘of English hymns, which cannot fail to serve 
‘and delight all students in that field of litera- 
ture. It has been published in London for 
some months, but has recently been reprinted 
j here by Sever and Francis, of Cambridge, in 
‘the style of The Golden Treasury,—a beautiful 
form and typography which makes the Ameri- 
can little inferior to the English edition. 

We have, then, four hundred and twelve 
hymns, by upwards of a hundred and twenty 
known authors, and upwards of twenty anony- 
mous writers; ranging in date from the time of 
Shakspeare to our own, for the editor has very 
carefully affixed the date of each one, when pos- 
sible. Among these are a great many of the 
most familiar hymns in the language, and some 
of equal excellence which will be new to most 
readers. 

More than forty of Watts’s hymns are given; 
nearly as many bythe two Wesleys, andalmost 
half as many by James Montgomery, the best 
of the modern hymn writers. 

Here, too, appears A Song by F. B. P., to the 
tune of Diana, which is believed to be the origi- 
nal of all hymns beginning “Jerusalem my 
happy home,” and to have been written in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time; here are hymns and 
poems by Crashaw, Jeremy Taylor, Wither, 
Bishop Ken, and other poets of the 17th cen- 
tury. 

In a collection made up from so many sources 
we can hardly expect to find all the good 
hymns of the best writers, and accordingly we 
miss many of Watts’s most celebrated. 

‘‘Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
is not here, nor 
‘How beauteous are their feet,’’ 


nor 
“Judges who rule the world by laws,” 


which Theodore Parker quoted to such good 
| purpose in his “Defence.” 

We miss, too, a beautiful hymn ascribed to 
Watts, but not found in the common collections, 
‘in which occurs the ver-e, (we quote from 


memory,) 
** ‘Twas in the watches of the night 

I thought upon Thy power, 

I kept thy lovely face in sight 

At midnight’s lonely hour.” 

An editor would do good service who should 

_ prepare a hymn book from Watts alone, leav- 
‘ing out the less valued hymns, and adopting the 
| alterations when they are for the better, as is 
i the case with the fine version of the Hundredth 
| Psalm, which Watts began with the line 
| “Sing to the Lord with joyful voice,” 





i but which is now universally known through 
| Wesley’s alteration of the first two lines of the 
| second verse, 
“Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy,” 
with which the hymn now commences. Watts 


' wrote, 


“Nations attend before His throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy.” 
Emerson has called Watts “the ballad singer 
' of Calvinism,” and, indeed, his “Spiritual Songs” 
‘have all the charms of the ballad, along with 
/a much higher merit. How Sir R. Palmer can 


substitute for his hymns the hundred and thirty 


‘or forty modern ones which he has inserted, 
| we do not see. This is the besetting sin of all 
| collections of this kind. Whether Dr. Adams 
‘has avoided it in his Church Pastorals we are 
‘not yet informed. 

| We infer from the repetition of books in this 
form by the enterprising publishers, that there 
lis a good demand among us for elegant print- 
‘ing. We trust they will continue the experi- 


; ment. 





Mr. Repparu has issued another of his at- 
i'tractive Books for the Camp Fires. This time 
\it is Balzac’s Vendetta, passably translated, with 
'an English-American story of our war ad:ed to 
‘fill up the volume. The next books promised 
‘are Gulliver’s Travels, Hospital Sketches (asa 
‘ten cent book,) and the apocryphal New Tes- 
‘tament. Here is variety, certainly, and we 
| trust there will be no lack of readers. An edi- 
‘tion of the translation of Epictetus, which we 


‘noticed last autumn is also just issued by Mr. 
Redpath, in a neat pocket volume. 


The elegant and modest little volume of po- 
ems by John James and Sarah Piatt deserves 





‘question, and finally the American War, on| the more notice from us because some of its 
| which be has written much for the last three | comin have appeared in our columns. It is 
years. To show how clearly he foresaw the re- such a book as bespeaks in its authors delicate 


sult of our struggle, and what his own part in| 
it has been, let us quote from a letter of his | 
dated July 18, 1861. 


| The march of what are and will be the, 
United States toward the place of a free people, 
is the phenomenon of the present day, the 
comet not excepted. Forefathers would have 
thought the one the herald of the other ; for 
the thing would have appeared too magnificent | 
,to go without its tokens in the heavens. 
They are happy, who can personally add a 
‘bruise to the head of the great serpent. But 
those who can only play the part of spectators 
on the distant hills, may do their best to fan 
_some zeal and tread down some hostile craft; | 
' though, as now, it be done under the disad- | 
of being a fortnight behind date, out 


culture and poetic feeling ; a deeper experience 
of life will no doubt bring greater strength and 
remove some traces of unconscious imitation 
which are now too evident. We have noticed 
as specially pleasing the poem entitled, “The 
Lost Horizon,” but there are others that might 
be quoted, did our space allow. 


The little manual of Whist, published by Ap- 
pleton, is reprinted from an English treatise, 
which endeavors to treat of this game by pre- 
cise rules and problems as Chess has long been 
discussed. Sarah Battles would have rejoiced 
in it; as for us, our days (or nights) of whist 
are over, and we must transfer the book to 
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ts may arise. Men/ more enthusiastic players. Like Mayne Reid’s 




























































































































| book on Croquet, it exalts the importance of its 
subject beyond the general estimation in which 
it is held. 

The April Adlantic is a far better number 
than the last two or three have been. The fol- 
lowing is the list of articles and authors so far 
as they are known to the public :— 

Fighting Facts for Fogies, by C. C. Haze- 
well; The Wreck of Rivermouth, by John G. 
Whittier ; The Schoolmaster’s Story; by A. M. 
Diaz; Pictor Ignotus, by Gail Hamilton; The 
, First Visit to Washington; House and Home 
| Papers. IV. By Harriet Beecher Stowe ; The 
Black Preacher, by James Russell Lowell ; 
‘ Fouquet the Magnificent, by F. Sheldon; On 
| Picket Duty; Among the Mormons, by Fitz 
| Hugh Ludlow ; Our Progressive Independence, 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Reviews and Lit- 
erary Notices. 

Mr. Hazewell’s historical excursions are not 
always good reading, though generally accurate ; 
| this paper, however, is both. Whittier has giv- 
‘en us one of his New Eng!and ballads, the scene 
of which is laid in “old Hampton,” where the 
landscape is as familiar to the poet as the banks 
\of his own Merrimac, from whose mouth at 
| Newburyport, the mouth of Hampton river is 
‘but a few miles to the northward. Hampton 
itself is a queer old town, full of strange legends 
| and superstitions, some of which Whittier has 
| put in verse before this. “Father Bachiler” here 
mentioned, was an ancestor of Daniel Webster. 
The poet has made a faithful picture of the 
| scenery and manners of the place he describes. 
| Mrs. Diaz gives us a good story and Gail Ham- 
ilton an interesting sketch of William Blake, the 














| painter and poet. 

The next paper is an account of Mr. Chase’s 
first visit to Washington. Mrs. Stowe’s papers 
contirue to be lively. Lowell’s poem is not re- 
markable, nor is Mr. Sheldon’s account of “Fou- 
quet.” “On Picket Duty” is commonplace, and 
“Among the Mormons” full of interest. Dr. 
Holmes’ article, however, is the best in the num- 
ber, and one of the best that this witty author 
has written. The Reviews are carefully pre- 
pared and deal in well considered opinions. 
Altogether it is a number to be proud of, though 


not yet all that could be wished. 
" <> -e--- 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Ticknor and Fields announce a new book by 
Thoreau,—‘Maine Woods.” It consists chiefly 
of two long papers, one “Chesuncook, which ap- 
peared some years ago in the Atlantic,—the 
other called “The Allegash.” It will gratify 
the lover’s of Thoreau’s minute and poetic ob- 
servation, but will not be so sprightly as his 
\last book. It is proposed to publish a volume 
| of Thoreau’s letters, of which a small collection 
is to be made. In connection with these a se- 
lection from his poems may be printed, includ- 
ing some of those which have appeared in the 
Commonwealth within the last year. This will 
be a small volume, but a very acceptable one. 
The steady call for all Thoreau’s books shows 
how much interest is taken in his peculiar gen- 
ius, unlike that of any other writer in the lan- 
guage. 
Mr. Emerson is editing for his publisher a 
volume of the poems of Sadi the Persian bard. 
His annotations are not probably very num- 
erous, but they willhave a high value. 
Mr. Hawthorne is out of health and is taking 
a journey for restoration. This will, no 
| doubt, be pleasant news to the English critics, 
who have reviewed him with as savage a spirit 
as we showed towards Dickens when he pub- 
lished his “American Notes.” They cannot let 
the matter drop, but keep returning to it to say 
some spiteful thing or other. Happily we have 
learned not to over-value English criticism even 
when it assumes the ponderous form of Fraser’s 
critique on Theodore Parker. 
Professor Lowell is said to be at work on an 
edition of Chapman. If so, it is a labor of 
love, and we hope will extend tothe plays, as 
well as the translations of the old enthusiast. 
It is very hard to find in this country, an edi- 
tion of the ip? asiaettits his familiar lines be- 
gining 
“Give me a spirit that on Life’s rough sea 
Loves to have its sails filled with a lusty wind.” 


Mr. Weiss, oddly enough, ‘ascribes the trans 
lation of Hero and Leander, (from which we 
printed extracts some months ago,) to Mar- 
lowe instead of to Chapman,—a mistake which 
Parker would never have made. 

We have seen a fine photographic picture of 
the library of the late Dr. Francis of Cam- 
bridge, one of the best scholars and the most 
genial of literary men. His letters to Theo 
dore Parker and other friends are full of rare 
learning and candid criticism. It is a great 
pity that his son, who is a publisher, does not 
bring out an edition of the Doctor's letters. 
They have something of the charm (besides 
their own rich learning) which made Mrs. 
Child’s Letters from New York famous twenty 
years ago. Mrs. Childs is the sister of Dr. 
Francis and would make a good editor. 

In London, Tennyson is printing his new 
poem, “Enoch the Fisherman.” There is some 
doubt whether he will publish it alone, or to- 
gether with “Boadicea,” “Tithonus,” the “Sea 
Story” and the “Grand.nother,” poems which 
have all but one appeared in print somewhere. 
However small or large his book may be it will 
be eagerly read, and imitated. 
Mr. Conway will be present atthe great 
Shakspeare Festival on the 23d of April, and 
make a report of it for this paper. There will 
be much curiosity to learn what is the result 
of so’ much preparation and conflict as this 
festival has occasioned. 
The fourth volume of Carlyle’s Frederic has 
appeared in London. It brings forward the 
story a dozen years, and contains much about 
Voltaire, who is a great favorite with Carlyle. 
Mrs. Carlyle is seriously ill. 
Some wit has made the following epitaph 
on the Lord Chancellor, in honor of his recent 
decision in the case of the “Essayists a-d Re- 
viewers.” If he isa young man we predict a 
briliant future for him. 
“Richard Baron Westbury, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. He was an eminent Chrig 
tian, an energetic and successful statesman. and 


a still more eminent and successful judge. Dur. 
ing his three years’ tenure of office 


avdon 
the time-honored institution of the Insolvente 
Court, the ancient mode of conveying land, an 
the Eternity of Punishment. Towards the cle 
of his earthly career, in the Judicial Committe 
of the Privy Council, be dismissed Hell with 





* Orlando Furioso. Rose's translation. 


| testation begatits reactionary disquietude.” Of | 


costs, and took away from orthodox members 
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the Church of England their last hope of ever- 
lasting damnation. 

The London Reader of March Sth has a fa- 
vorable notice of Dr. Holmes’ “Soundings” writ- 
ten by Thomas Hughes. The Saturday Review, 
of the same day, notices Dr. Beecher’s autobiog- 
‘raphy. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


We are more and more di to think that 
the Republican Executive Committee made a 
mistake in calling the National Union 
Gonbenias ot the time and place they did. 
Baltimore, which is the city designated for the 
purpose, is a little too far east to be altogether 
acceptable to our western friends, to whom St. 
Louis, Columbus, Cincinnati or Louisville would 
have been a more central position ; but that is 
a matter of no importance compared with 
the questidn of the time. The 5th of June, 
which is now only some eight or nine weeks 
off, is too early a date for the beginning of a 
political campaign in which such vital interests 
are involved. 

Let us state our reasons for this belief: 

In the first place, the entire and undivided 
energy of the nation, during the coming spring 
and up into the summer months at least, ought 
to be devoted to the furtherance of the military 
operations, and to nothing else. It is clear to 
every man who thinks at all, that the rebels 
wean to make their final and most desperate 
trial of arms during this spring season. ‘ They 
have spent the whole winter in preparing for 
it; they have conscripted all their people, gath- 
ered together all their supplies, summoned their 
slaves to the garrisons and trenches, and even 
“repudiated” the currency which embarrasses 
them, in order to make this last and decisive 
effort. Their army is mainly composed of vet- 
erans, and is, to say the least, three hundred 
thousand strong; it subsistance for the suin- 
mer and is ably commanded, as every one ad- 
mits who knows Lee, Johnson, Longstreet and 
Hill. Besides, it has been taught wisdom by 
the lessons of the past, and will make no more 
foolish expeditions into Ohio or Pennsylvania, 
will fight no more pitched battles in which half 
its numbers may be lost without result, but will 
confine itself to such offensive-defensive opera- 
tions as will protract the struggle over another 
year, or, at any rate, until after the Presiden- 
tial election. 

The rebels no longer hope to whip us, but 
they do hope to weary usout, and to render the 
war so burdensome and odious as to beget seri- 
ous divisions at the North. If we would de- 
feat that policy, therefore, we must overwhelm 
and crush them at once by our superior num- 
bers and vigor; we must not permit them to 
dictate the style of the war, but “move upon 
their works,” as General Grant would say, with 
a resistless impetuosity and earnestness. Need 
it be remarked, however, that we shall not do 
so if eachstate, county and township is to be 
distracted this spring by political meetings held 
to nominate the various classes of delegates, 
and still more distracted all summer by the 
noise and turmoil of an active political canvass. 
For our part, we should be glad to hear nothing 
of politics—neither of candidates nor of plat- 
forms—until the middle of next August at the 
earliest. We want every man, woman and 
child to give time, thought and labor up to that 
date to some active furtherance of the war, 
which it is imperative, on a thousand grounds, 
to bring to an end the 4th of July. 

In the second place, it is not good policy to 
nominate a candidate to represent your cause 
while the fate or the character of that cause is 
to some degree in doubt. The almost universal 
impression is that, as ematters now stand, Mr. 
Lincoln will be renominated to the Presidency. 
His adininistration, though it has fallen into 
some dreadful blunders, as in the retention of 
such men as McClellan and Halleck in com- 
mand, and committed some gross wrongs in its 
“arbitrary arrests,” has yet n on the whole, 
so success ul and fair that it inspires more con- 
fidence than any untried administration is like- 
ly todo. People say that Mr. Lincoln is slow, 
but he is safe ; if he lags behind the best pub- 
lic sentiment, he yet aims at it, and contrives 
to reach it often, which is to be preferred to 
not reaching it at all, on the principle that a 
half-loaf is better than no bread. Should our 
affairs continue to prosper, then, Mr. Lincoln 
will continue in the favor he now enjoys. 
Shouid they, by the campaigns of this spring, 
be crowned with brilliant and decisive achiev- 
ments in the field, that favor will become both 
enthusiastic and unanimous. But if they should 
not be well conducted : if, instead of meeting 
successes this spring, we shall encounter only 
reverses and calamities, would Mr. Lincoln 
then be the proper standard bearer of the loy- 
al party? Would not the occurrence of such 
reverses, after all the preparations we have 
made, and in spite of the acknowledged fact 
that we have more fighting men in the field 
than the rebels by twoto one, bea proof of 
such incompetency, or carelessness, or neglect, 
as ought to be rebuked rather than rewarded ? 

At any rate, in the event of the failure, this 
spring, of those who now manage our nilitary 
operations, ought not the loyal party to be left 
free to choose other more able and active 
agents? We do not, of course, anticipate any 
reverses; on the contrary, we believe that 
Grant will annihilate or disperse the rebel 
armies; and yet it is the part of political wis- 
dom to be prepared for all Giationnantes 

But there is a third reason forthe postpone- 
ment of the National Convention which has 
some influence with us and which we frankly 
declare, though it may not effect the minds of 
others cs much as it does ours. A great and 
even fundamental change of opinion is going 
on in the bosom of the party which was form- 
erly called the democratic party. It began to 
show itself at the very outbreak of the war, 
when such leading spirits as Butler, Dix, Dick- 
inson, Todd, Lew. Wallace, and hundreds of 
others denounced slavery as the real cause of 
the rebellion. Since then, however, the con- 
viction of this truth has been extending itself 
through the masses. Our more intelligent 
workingmen, who are governed by a_pervep- 
tion of their best interests, and not by their 
prejudices, discern that slavery is the very 
worst enemy of the free laborer—of his dignity 
and honor as well as of his rights—that could 
exist on the continent, and are eager to get rid 
of it in some way. Even the politicians—Ring- 
loaders of the Tammany tribe—have discovered 
that the subject ought to be dropped from “ag- 
itation,” or in other words, abandoned by all 
discreet managers of the people. Some of 
them, indeed, hive proposed an amendment to 
the constitution which shall give slavery its 
coup de grace for all time to come. 

Now, this class is rapidly increasing among 
the democrats. They see no hopes of an ulti- 
mate restoration of the Union but in a consti- 
tutional removal of the cause of the war. They 
are loval; they are for pushing on hostilities; 
they are valuable coadjutors and aids; and the 
political campaign should not be foreclosed 
against them. The loyal party—the ty of 
the government and the Union—needs to be 
made as strong as it can be by the accession of 
loyal elements from all sides; and should open 
its arms with especial cordiality to those demo- 
crats who think more of their country than 
they do of their party, and in the face of time- 
honored traditions strike a blow at the monster 
who has devoured our prosperity and destroyed 
our peave. Yet, if we now, before this move- 
ment among them has fairly ripened, shut the 
door in their faces—make our platform and se- 
lect our candidates without consulting them— 
we shall alienate and estrange them, or perhaps 
drive them into a third organization that may 


We trust, then, that the National Executive 
Committee will reconsider its = ah can- 
not be in, that mem- 
bers of C i seg 1 parties, may devise 
some mode of deferring the Convention to the 
first of September.— Evening Post. 


On the same topic the Independent says: 

In this country Presidents are elected by the 
people; but they have heretofore been nominat- 
ed by politicians. Now, for a novelty, let us 
have both nomination and election by the peo- 
ple. We would like to see thé next nominat- 
ing convention com of plain men, not 
paiticiaus, not wire-workers, not party engin- 


eers. It would produce a salutary ¢ in 


parts, as above set forth, and a special order 
was issued from the War Repartment to Gen- 
eral Shipley, directing him te carry the plan 
into execution. This order may be seen at the 
War Department. 

The loyal men of New Orleans were pleased at 


our politics if, hereafter, no man who is an of- 
older should be eligible to a seat in a 
presidential convention. At present, men in 
official positions are either saving or losing their 
heads, according as they stand affected to this 
or that tive candidate ; bargains are be- 
ing ; threats used; screws brought to 
pinch ; oapavema ya ear t aye ~_ < this result, as it placed the movement under the 
apparently w a : mx as 
a these ‘dines are idbeming themselves. guidance and control of citizens of Louisiana, 
We are not spzaking of the c party | and who were known as loyal to the govern- 
—of whose interior we know little; but of the ‘ment, and as steadfast opponents of slavery, de- 
Republican _ party—whereof we know more | 1, nding its immediate abolition throughout the 
than to form a flattering opinion. We ae 
saaraly \alieve ulate Se She. cone of During the absence of Gov. Shipley, near the 


good morals if all the gentlemen now promi- . R 
nently named in connection with the orebhonty end of August, 1863, President Lincoln wrote 
to Gen. Banks, referring to the registration then 


were to put a stop to the und und schem- 
ings which their friends are making in their be- | being conducted by Mr. Durant, approving of the 
plan of calling a State Convention instead of a 


. By-and-by, the candidates — a = 
inh . . to 5 

ee cs state election under the old Constitution, and 

expressing the hope that the work of the conven- 


from now to June with presidential clubs in 
tion might be completed in season to hold the 


every town and village—some going for Butler, 
elections before the next session of Congress. The 


some for Fremont, some for Grant, some for 

Lincoln? Will such a policy help either the 
Free State Committee, being apprised of this 
letter, gave to the President the reasons, which 


candidates or the cause? If it should continue 
none but those on the ground could understand, 


to be the temper of the public mind to give a 
second term to Mr. Lincoln, is it wise for Mr. 
Lincoln's political advisers now to set about _ 
work of raining his prospects, as Mr. Seward's of the difficulty, indeed the impossibility of so 

expediting the registration outside of New 

Orleans as to be ready for the election at so 
early a date. 


were ruined, four years ago, by universal nom- 
In October, 1863, Mr. B. F. Flanders re- 


inations in advance ? The time to nominate a 
candidate for the presidency is next summer, 
not now; meanwhile, the question of a choice 
should be kept open, not sealed in advance. 
turning from Washington, reported that the 
President had complained that the work was 
ae too slow, and that on his pointing out to the 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1864. | President that there was not a sufficient amount 
were eet | of territory and of the population of Louisiana 
{KH Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the! under the occupation and protection of the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor PY | forces of the United States to justify an elec- 
mmediately notifying us of the fact at this office. : : . 
oo | tion, acecrding to the views of the President 





Che Commontocalth. 








HISTORY OF THE FREE STATE MOVEMENT himself, as formerly expressed, in attempting to 
IN LOUISIANA. organize a state government; the President 


We have published, from time to time, such ‘immediately said, he would modify his previous 
facts as came within our reach of the movements opinion, and would then say that so great was, 
for reconstructing Louisiana as a Free State. | in his view, the necessity for immediate action, 
But as it seems to us highly important that the | that he would recognize and sustain a state gov- 
whole case should be presented in a connected | ernment organized by any part of the population 
statement, we have prepared a narrative of the | we then had control of, and that he wished Mr. 
whole movement. The facts come to us from | Flanders to say so on his return to Louisiana. 
the very highest authority, and may be relied, In the meantime, during October, the major 
upon as entirely authentic. Not one of them general commanding expressed to members of 
will be questioned by any responsible person. the Free State Committee his opinion that the 

In February, 1863, the question of reorgani- | state could at once be brought into the Union 
zation was brought before the leading Union| by ordering an election under the Constitution 
Associations of New Orleans, as the only chan- of 1852 for all officers, as was understood, Ex- 
nel through which public opinion could be ecutive, Legislative and Judicial. These gen- 
reached. | tlemen entirely dissented from this, as the con- 

The plan embraced as its leading ideas— stitution of 1852, was overthrown by the rebel- 

1. Civilreorganization by the loyal citizens of | lion; and further, pointed out to him that the 
Louisiana, without the control or interference ; President had ordered a registration for the 
of the military authorities except for protection. | purpose of having an election of a constitu- 

2. The appointment in each parish (county) | tional convention. This mode, the General said, 
of the State—within the United States lines— | would take too long. 
of acivilian as Commissioner of Registration,| These things did not render Mr. Durant ap- 


which should be inscribed the names and resi- , express order and approval of the President of 
dences of any citizens of the United States, the United States. 

having resided six months in the State and one| The request borne from Washington by Mr. 
month in the parish, and who should swear to, Flanders, urging to greater speed, was laid 
such qualifications; and, in addition, that he | before the Free State General Committee and 
took the oath freely and voluntarily for the | fully debated. They were reluctant to occupy 


loyal to the United States. | for they did not think it safe; but ceference to 


On the 8th of January it was ascertained 
that General Banks had received a letter from 
the President, dated 24th of December, in 


+ 
/ 


manding general, who immediately made it 
known that he designed to issue a proclama- 


retary of State &c; after that the Governor 
could (nominate) appoint two senators ; that 
he could after that, order the election of mem- 
bers of a convention, and at the same time mem- 
bers of Congress. 

To this it was replied that according to the 
traditions of our country, according to reason, 
according to the opinions of the most enlight- 
ened men of the country, and according to the 
express order of the President, a corvention 
was to be elected first, and State officers atter- 
wards. That a convention election would bea 





ernor would be a venal and corrupt scramble ; 
that a Governor so elected would be chosen 
onlf by virtue of the military order, and not 
by virtue of the Constitution and laws of Lou- 
isiana; that the election of a governor and ex- 
ecutive officers only, would not constitute astate 
government ; and that members of Congres 
ought not to be elected because the state was 
not districted according to the Act of Congress ; 
Gen. Banks was implored to allow the con- 
vention election to go on; which the people 
would ask for in the meeting that very night. 
The General was inflexible; and issued his 
proclamation on the 11th of January, ordering 
an election for seven state executive officers: 
which officers it was declared should constitute 
the civil government of the state under the con- 
stitution and laws of Louisiana; at the same 


| time it was declared that the laws with regard 
| 


t 


law was the fundamental law of the State. 
Every sentence of this proclamation was an 
error. All Union men had agreed to cease the 
discussion of the question whether the constitu- 
' tion of Louisiana was in force or not and to 
resort to a convention as the true solution, the 
General stepped in and determined the ques- 
tion adversely to the Radicals, by declaring the 





tive depaptmen nent. This is not a state govern- | Doctor; and the father of the ehildren, who | : ; 
<p rtunity,|does not know that since the revolutions of 


ment, for by ‘the Constitution of Louisiana, , had all the time been watching an oppo 
_which the commanding general declared in 


Who is there am 


among citizens. us who 


felt that his time had come for him to secure | 1789 and 1848 there are legally and politically 


H s mst eS the children. The fence around the yard was | 
| which the whole matter of the reorganization | force, as well as by all other state Constitutions, | high, and the gate was always locked. The but free and equal citizens. 


There exist now 


neither bourgzois nor ouvriers. t 0 
The only distine- 


an allow are that some are en- . 


tion ordering an election of a Governor, Sec- | 


of Louisiana was handed over to the com-|the government consists of three Departments, children were at play in the back yard, and | tions which we ¢ 


Executive, Legislative and Judicial. The rea- 
/son why an election for members of the Legis- 
ture was not ordered, is plain, although not 
avowed; there is not within the Union lines, 


the father with two other soldiers climbed the lightened and some are ignorant, and that some 
fence, seized the children, and departed. Mrs. | are honest and some dishonest. . . Whenever 
W. ran to the pickets for help. They were | it becomes necessary to elect a deputy we must 
colored soldiers, but seemingly rendered her | select an enlightened man whose honesty has 
every assistance in their power, looking eager-| been proved, and exclude the ignorant one 
ly in every direction ; but they failed to see | whose probity is suspected, without thinking 
the sight which fell upon her wondering eyes. | either of his rank, fortune, or profession. So- 


contest for principle only; an election for Gov- | 


' to slavery were inoperative, and that martial 


where a real election could be held, a sufficient 

mumnbor of partilies to elect a sie ricd of the , The children were brought into camp to their 
whole number of members constituting the | mother, and there was a happy reunion of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and less | family for months separated. 
than a majority is, by the Constitution not a | last De W get, | : 
quorum to do business; so that under this pre- | when Dr. Wheaton, in his splendid carriage, 


tended state government, no officer elected can 


an appropriation made according to law. from the General to Capt. H. S._ 
| intendent of the camp, ordering him to give up 


; ituti rovides that the : - 
The same Constitution provic ' the children to their owner. Capt. Hay gave 


Judges of the Supreme and District Courts, as them permission to search for them, and they 





the people ; the judges now in office have been long to be remembered by those who saw it— 
| simply appointed by General Shipley;and should an old rebel by the side of a Federal officer, 
be 2 sil Spe ae ? Lieut. Busse, of an Tilinois regiment. Let his 
| Mr. Hahn, under pretence, of being civil Gov- | name stand in history by the side of Gen. Buck- 
ernor, undertake to appoint judges, the act | land, who ordered the separation of parents 
would be a mere usurpation without the shad- and children, for he was eager to find them; 


; but failing to do so, he returned, and stated the 
ow of right. 


No state government, then, is re-established | gist them. The Lieutenant said he wou!d 
report him to the General, to which the Cap- 


by this election. 
In these proceed- 


But still further, the proclamation of the | tain replied, “Very well.” 


. : : ins time was lost. 

side n complied with, as to the ; M28: 22. ’ ‘ 
President has not bee P : | put a little while, when an orderly rode into 
persons who voted. . 


| camp, bringing an order from the General for 
The Constitution of Louisiana of 1852, art. | Capt. H. to report at his head-quarters forth- 
12, says “No soldier, seaman or marine in the | with. A On entering the General’s office, the 
Army or Navy of the United States*——*shall | Captain found him seated, and smoking cigars 
‘3 : ears : with Dr. Wheaton. He was not invited to a 

be entitled to vote at any election in this state.” seat, but stood while they leisurely investigated 
The commanding general issued an order | the case. pulling their cigars. In the meantime, 
permitting soldiers recruited in Louisiana, and | Wheaton said, “General, he treated your order 
having the other qualifications, to vote: how | a a Capt. Hi. denied ee and dota 
pe oa | tinued to doso as often as he was accused ; but 
many votes of this kind were polled, we are | Gen. Buckland said he believed it, for his 
not able to say; that many did and many sail- | Licutenant testified to the same thing. Whea- 
| ors and others disqualified, also voted, is noto- | ton then asked the General to step aside, to 
_ which he readily assented. After a short in- 

| terview, they returned, and the General gave 
/a verbal order to Hay to report with the chil- 
dren at his head-quarters, bs 9 o'clock next 





, lous. 

| Again, the act of the Louisiana Legislature 
‘of March 20, 1856, provides for the appoint- 
ment in New Orleans, of a Register of voters, 


3 ‘ | that he would place him at once in close con- 
, and that no man shall vote who is not registered, ay i 


finement. Capt. H. assured him that he did not 


| 


But this did not | 
Searcely two hours had passed | 


| case to Capt. Hay, who refused in any way to | 


They had been gone | 


morning, and failing to do so, he assured him | 


‘and that the office of Registration shall be 
| closed three days before the election, and no 


| know where the children were, and asked how 
| he could return them; and returned fully per- 


empowered to open books of registration, in prehensive, because he was acting, under the | 


purpose of establishing a State Government the ground more rapidly than they were doing, | 


3. That after a sufficient number of citizens 
should be inscribed and a sufficient area of the 
state embraced, the military governor should 
order an election of members of a convention to 
frame a new constitution ; representation in the. 


according to the census of the United States for 


the expressed wishes of the President prevailed, 
and the Committee determined to wait upon 
Gen. Shipley, the Military Governor, and ask 
him to order the election of a constitutional 
convention. They saw the Governor about the 


Convention to be based on the ratio of one del- | first of December, and stated the conclusions of 
egate to every 2500 of the (white) population | the Committee, naming the twenty-fifth of Jan- 


uary, 1864, as the day on which they thought 





1860. the convention election ought to be held. To 
4. That on the adoption of this constitution this, General Shipley replied, in substance, that 
by the people made voters under it, an election | he would order the election on or about that 
of State officers should be ordered. _day, and authorized them to say so publicly; 
This plan was based upon the theory that the and it was, therefore, generally understood in 
Constitution of Louisiana was destroyed by the the community that such would be the case. 
‘rebellion, and could not be put into operation | The fact was announced in the “Era” of the 
| again. ! second of December, and during the whole of 
The white basis of representation was chos- that month, the leading articles of that paper 
en, because the only part of Louisiana, in which | were constant in their praise of the convention 
we could operate, was the first and second Con- | movement, and its authors the “Free State Gen- 
gressional Districts, which had been excepted | eral Committee.” The Era is understood to 
by the President from the operation of his express the views of the Commanding General 
emancipation proclamation of Ist January, 1863 ; | of the Department, and is known as his organ. 
and it was only by adopting the white popula- | After the statement above recorded, from 
tion as the basis of representation that we could | Governor Shipley, as to the order for an elec- 
bring the slaveholder to an equality with us at | tion on the 25th of January, 1864, he seems to 
the ballot box. have been inspired with some doubt as to wheth- 
After more than three months of debate, be- | er a sufficient registration had been effected, 
fore the Union associations of the city, at meet- | and did not seem to consider the information as 
ings held in various localities, two or three times | to the President’s desires, brought by Mr. 
a week, the machinery of the movement was Flanders from Washington, as being so impera- 
completed by the construction of a committee, | tive upon him, as it was considered by the 
known as the “Free State General Committee,” | Free State General Committee; he did not 
composed of five delegates from each of the | order the election as he first said he would do; 
Union associations of the city and the adjoining and, doubtless, considered that he had reasons 
parish of Jefferson, wherein alone such associa- | for the change consistent with the best interests 
tions had been formed. Of this committee | of the country. 


constitution of the state in force. lone registered on those three days. Now, | 

The General then declared martial law, prior to the late election, the Register having 
which is nothing but his will, to be superior | ¢losed his office according to law, orders were | 
to the constitution, which implied that he could | at once given to two other officers, the Record- 
amend the constitution wherein he pleased. ‘ers of the city, who have no such powers or 

The laws with regard to slavery, though un- | functions by law, to register voters, which they 
touched by the President, were declared inop-| did night and day, and such persons as they 
erative by the General. registered were allowed to vote. 
| Allthese assumptions of power are of the} The commanding general in his proclama- | 
| most dangerous character to the liberties of the 
people and to Republican Government. 

The Free State General Committee determ- 
ined to participate in the election, for the sake 
of the power the governor would have in the 
convention election, but protested against the 
whole affair. 

As soon as the General’s proclamation was 
issued, Mr. Hahn was announced as a candidate 
, for the office of governor. 


tion of the 11th January says that he will order | 
the election of members of a Constitutional 
Convention to be chosen on the first Monday 
of April, and that he will by a subsequent or- 
der, fix the basis of Representation, the number 
of delegates, and the details of the election. 
This will ‘put the whole matter under military | 
control, and the experience of the last election 
shows that only such a Convention can be had | 








| as the overshadowing influence of the military | 
Mr. Durant at once resigned his office of | authority will permit. Under an election thus 
| Commissioner of registration. ‘ordered and a Constitution thus established, a | 
tion of delegates to a nominating convention to formed. It is simply a fraud to call it the re- 
choose candidates for governor and other officers. | establishment of a state government. In these 
| This recommendation was acquiesced in. circumstances, the only course left to the truly 
The military organ, the Era, supported Mr. | loyal citizens of Louisiana is, to protest against 
Hahn, said he was the candidate of the admin- the recognition of this pretended government,and 
istration, and would run whether nominated or | ¢g appeal to the calm judgment of the nation 
| not; his friends also said the same thing, and | to procure such action from Congress as will | 
| declared that Mr. Habn was the friend and can- | forbid military commanders to usurp the powers | 
didate of the commanding general, who would ‘which belong to Congress alone or to the loyal 
' support him, and to use their phrase, “put him people of Louisiana. 
' through.” 
| The military organ, the Era, which had , 
named Mr. Hahn, now commenced a violent SHAMEFUL. 
abuse of all the supporters of Mr. Flanders, ap-. The Commonwealth is sent to every member | 
pealing especially to the prejudice against ne- of Congress, (a few intense copperheads refuse | 
gro equality. They proclaimed Mr. Hahn the toreceive it.) We trust that a considerable por- 
candidate of the Administration and of the | tionof the members will read the following, if 
Major General Commanding, and that his op-| they have not already read it in the Liberator | 
| from which we copy. 
If we ever remember that God is just, how 





<><: @--- 


ponents were enemies of the administration. 

On the eve of the election, a former adher- | 
ent ef secession, and active friend of Hahn was can we expect His blessing while such atrocities 
made chief of police. This man, a day or two are tolerated, and yet these things are known , 
before the election, knocked down a citizen,| at Washington. A few days ago it was stated | 
i Mr. Henry Train, clerk of the First District in the Senate that the sale as slaves of the wives 


street. ‘currence in the Southwest. The American 
When Mr. Dannoy became chief of police, | Republic, pouring husbands and fathers, into its , 
it was found on examination, that he could not | armies and leaving wives and children to be 
| remove the policeman according tolaw; as that seized and sold as slaves! Great God! where 
| power lay with the Mayor; but Capt. Miller, of | sleep Thy thunder-bolts ? 


' Brigadier General Shepley’s staff, was not fa- | 
t =} . 





FReEpMEN’s Camp. M¥MPais, 


| stayed with 


suaded in his own mind to make no etfort to 
find or return them, let come what would. But 


| after consulting with Lieut. Col. Phillips, Su- 


wrintendent of Freedmen tor West Tennessee, 
it was thought best on the whole to return 


, them. We thought best not to inform the par- 


ents of the conclusion until morning. A little 
tire was kindled outside the pickets, and there 
the mother with a young babe in her arms had 
her children until it was dark. 
They were then brought into camp, where they 


' spent a happy night together, unmolested in 


their cabin; but their anguish and indignation 
can better be imagined than described next 
morning, when all their bright hopes were 
blasted on hearing that they must give up their 
children. They both expressed a wish to die 
on the spot, rather than see them returned. 
“Tama soldier,” said the father, “and have I 
not a right tomy own children?” “Don't take 
on so, Toney,” said uncle John, “its all for the 
best, but i’shard.” The Captain refused to re- 


2h in person, or with the children, but sent 
1 


im the following note : 


HEADQUARTERS Dets. 7TH AND 8TH La. INFANTRY, 
February 18, 1864. 


cial position, which is but a transitory thing, 
should neither be a cause for preference nor ex- 
clusion, for we have not destroyed privileges 
above to establish them below. Candidatures 
ouvrieres, theoretically or practically, can pro- 


with a staff officer of the General now com- | duce no other result than to raise mal a@ pro, 
manding the post of Memphis, and three mount- | 
be legally paid, for that can only be done by | ed orderlies, came into camp, bringing an order | a political one is only to be solve 
. S. Hay, Super-j not forgotten our trials in 1848. Taught by 
| experience, let us remember that when a man 
/ would at the same moment solve every difficul- 
|ty he fails to solve any. that he troubles his 
well as justices of the peace, shall be elected by | paraded through the camp, presenting a scene | country, that he inspires it with distrust, and 


(the original is italicised) a social agg en 
. We have 


that he throws it into a di-tator’s arms. . . 
| The chief question of to-day is, in the opinion 


of the majority of our class, the question of lib- 


,erty—liberty, the only means of facing pacifi- 
‘ally, without violence or utopia, the problem 
‘of problems, the moral and the material ameli- 
oration of the greatest number. Liberty once 
gained, we can work successfully at social prob- 
‘lems. But so long as we are deprived of liber- 
‘ty. let us think only of obtaining it. Therefore 
, let us be united, let us repulse with energy all 
who would divide us and by dividing ensure the 
| return of the official candidates. We well un- 
' derstand that the adversaries of those who tri- 
j}umphed on the 31st of May are not represent- 
|ed in the Chamber, because we have energeti- 
| cally Supported the others, and we are at once 
proud of and grateful to the Opposition for the 
way in which it has stood up for our rights. 
This letter is signed by sixty workmen among 
whom are joiners, compositors, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, locksmiths, masons, porters, house- 
painters, paperhangers, paperstainers, and en- 
' eravers. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL QUESTION. 
We publish to-day an article from the Even- 


ing Post, with an extract from one in the Jnde- 


We 
| need not ask for them the careful consideration 
But one question, so far as can- 


| pendent upon the presidential question. 


_ of our readers. 
didates are concerned, can properly go before 
the Republican National Convention, and that 
is this: WHO, BEST REPRESENTING THE Na- 
TIONAL CAUSE, CAN COMMAND THE LARGEST 
VoTE? That candidate must be nominateds 
whoever it be. That question cannot be answered 
; now. Whoever assumes that it can be, is strange- 
‘ly ignorant of all the teachings of the political 
‘history of the last thirty years. Whoever de- 
'clares that it shall be answered now, or that it 
is answered now, endangers imminently the 





prospects of the National cause. 

| Icisthe very height of folly to press particu- 
ilar candidates in advance of the convention, 
and a folly which none but over-zealous parti- 
, sans or extremely verdant politicians commit. 
For nearly thirty years, the candidates brought 
| prominently forward in advance have either 
been slaughtered in the National Convention 
‘or defeated at the polls. The fate of Van 
| Buren in 1840, of Clay, Cass, Scott, Douglas, 
‘ete., should warn us of the danger, either to the 
' candidates or to the party, of premature nomi- 


The Free State Committee advised the elec- | Republican form of governinent cannot be H 


GENERAL.—I have the honor to report those | nations. We must be united, or we are beaten ; 
| children of John and Paulina Christian, (col- 


| ored,) claimed by one Dr. Wheaton as slaves, | and we beg those who oo that the question is 
| found, and they are now held subject to your | foreclosed, and that Mr. Lincoln must be re- 
| orders. | nominated, to bear in mind, that their course 
| 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, tends just as surely to divide the friends of the 


Henry S. Hay, Capt ee . as 
rye ay eee te eae a in: al cause, as it would to insist that the 
Comm’ng Detachment, &c. Sup’t Freedmen, ) national cause, as . 


Camp Holly Springs. - nomination of Butler or Fremont or Grant is 


Brig. Gen. R. P. BuckLanp, 

Comm'ng Post, Memphis, Tenn. 
On the back of this note the General wrote : 
“The within named children will be deliver- 


ed to Lieut. Busse, A. D. C. 


By order of Brig. Gen. Buckland, 
C. W. Duston, A.A.G. 
Hd. Qrs. Dist. Memphis, Feb. 18, 1864.” 


The Lieut. came with a carriage to get the 


| children ; but when he saw so many missionary 
| teachers, oflicers and others gathered around 


to see the little ones carried away, and heard 
the many expressions of sympathy for the par- 


' ents. he said he was ashamed of the business. 


The mother after filling their hands with cheese 
and apples, left ; she could not see them taken 


| away; but when the father stooped down and 
| kissed them affectionately, wiping away histears, | 


every one was deeply impressed. Two of the 


children cried, and protested against being | 


taken away. At the mother’s request, I gave 
“The Freedmen,” and the carriage rolled 
away. Capt. Ellsworth, Adjutant for Gen. 
Thomas, was here, and took notes. 
the matter will not end here. 


We hope | é ’ 
It is a wonder | House of Representatives of the United States in 


équally a foregone conclusion. 

Of the propriety of postponing the conven- 
tion, it seems to us there can be no doubt. For 
wo months every energy must be consecrated 
to the recruiting of our armies. During the 
| spring public attention will be entirely absorb- 
ed by the campaign whichiall feel is to be deci- 

sive of the contest, and, with some, quite as 

important, it will be of great service for the 

Democratic Convention first to show its hand. 
_ We ci nnot doubt that these considerations will 
‘lead the National Committee to a postpone- 
‘ment of the convention. 


| 


{ 
} 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


The fo!lowing is a corrected copy of the bill 
‘offered by Mr. Arnold in the House “to Secure 


| Court, for hurrahing for Mr. Flanders in the and children of Union soldiers is a common oc- | them each a copy of the little paper entitled | Permanent Peace by removing the Cause of the 


War.” 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 


to.all thoughtful persons here how such a man | Congress assembled, That from and after the 
/as Dr. W. can keep the good will of all our! passage of this act, slavery and involuntary se - 
' Generals, and make them tools in his hands for | vitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 


Thomas J. Durant, Esq., was chosen President, 


During December there was held at Lyceum 


| vorable to Mr. Hahn’s election, thereupon he 


| was displaced from his office of acting Mayor, 
| and another gentleman put in his place. The 
| police force of the city, together with those 
employed by the city Surveyor and _ strect 


February 18, 1864. 

' Chaplain Fiske, who has been for a few 
_months past soliciting funds or aid for freed- 
/ men, was with us yesterday, and witnessed the 


scenes which I have described in this article. , 
| By his request I have written it, as his time | 
| would not admit of his doing so just now. 


This | 


| carrying out his plans. Query. Why did 
| Judas betray his Lord? Itis claimed here that 
loyal slave holders in Tennessee can get back 
| their slaves, if so, is a man’s loyalty to be tested 
' by the quality of his liquors, and by pro-slave- 
ry Generals? L. H. H. 


} 
{ 


| crime whereof the party shall have been | 
convicted, shall be and the same hereby is abol- 
ished, and forever prohibited in every state and 
territory of the United States, and every part 
thereof 


This hits the nail solid on th¢ head. We sin- 


—_ -—-—-— —- >a, - 


and James Graham, now United States Mar-! Hall, in New Orleans, under a call. from the 
shal of the Eastern District of Louisiana, Secre-|"Free State General Committee,” a conven- 
tary. The committee soon matured its plans tion of the Friends of Freedom, the principal ob- 
of operation, and laid the matter before the ject of which was to choose delegates to the Con- 
military governor, G. F. Shipley, who entirely | vention of the Friends of Freedom in the slave 
approved it, and consented to carry out the reg- | states, proposed to be held at Louisville, Ky. 
istration, appointing Mr. Durant Attorney-| At that Convention an incident occurred which 
General and Commissioner of Registration, had a marked effect upon public opinion in New 
with power to appoint registers in the parishes; Orleans; a delegation from an association of 
all needful regulations subject to his approval. colored men claimed seats and were admitted, 
Under the laws of Louisiana, as they existed and the prayer, at the opening of the proceed- 
prior to the rebellion, a registration of voters | ings, was offered by a colored clergyman. Mr. 
was required in the city of New Orleans only, Hill, one of the editors of the organ of the 
and an office of registration had existed in the | Major General Commanding, was a member of 
city. General Shipley had filled this office in| this Convention, and made no opposition at the 
1862, prior to the election which returned to, time, at least in any marked manner, to the 
the House of Representatives Messrs. Hahn and proceedings of the Convention, in admitting 
Flanders, and had adopted a loose system of | the colored delegation ; nor did he make any 
registration, which only professed to register immediate opposition in his paper, but a few 
those who took the oath of allegiance required | days afterward took ground against it, which 
by Gen. Butler, but had no reference to, and | led the public to infer that he was inspired by 
afforded no proof of, qualification to vote under the influence which is understood to govern the 
the laws of Louisiana. Still less did that regis- | columns of the paper. 
tration come up to the regulations adopted by! Toward the end of December the Free State 
the committee and approved by Governor Ship- General Committee called a meeting of Union 
ley. Anentirely new registration, therefore. citizens, and invited delegates from all parishes 
became necessary, aud accordingly Governor within our lines, to be held at the St. Charles 
Shipley ordered the register in New Orleansto Theatre, on the 8th of January, 1864, in order 





} ae : 
| Commissioner, in all some seventeen hundred js the first instance ot’ this kind in Tennessee: 
oge | * . . per 
men, and all under military control, were thus | but we fear it will be repeated to an unlimited 
i converted into active electioneerers for Mr. | extent, if the public press and opinion do not 
. ce erv it down. 
| Hahn ; and thus too, very faithful men, were | at once cr} 


: Mrs. Cartain Hay, 
i turned out of their places because they sup- Teacher of Freedmen. 
ported Mr. Flanders. 
Besides this, all the men employed by the | A United States Soldier Deprived of his Family. 


| Government here through its military agents, Within a mile and a half of the Freedmen’s 
x : |camp, Memphis, Tenn., lives a Dr. Wheaton, 


| were under similar influences, and this, coupled : i : 
Fe ts < : | who, according to the united testimony of per- 
| with the votes which the commanding general gon formerly held by him as slaves, furnished 


Yours, truly, 


| allowed the soldiers to give, in spite of the | a substitute for the rebel army, and in various 
‘ election law of Louisiana, to the contrary, pro- ways aided the rebellion. In June last, two of 


} duced a favorable result to Mr. Hahn | his slaves, a man and his wife, left him, and 
ee ‘ 'went.to the 2ist Missouri regiment, and en- 


; Any man who was supported by the same camped near by. They went back to get their 
| high authority, and sustained by similar means children, three in number, and the clothing 
and influences, would have been elected, no they had left behind, but were driven away by 


matter who he was. The result of the election 


the old Doctor, who heaped upon them curses , 


cerely trust that our friends in Congress and 
out, will give no more time and divert none of 
our energies to the vain attempt to procure an 
amendment to the Constitution, abolishing sla- 
very. Two-thirds of each House of Congress 
and three-quarters of the States cannot be ee- 
| tions. cured in five years—probably not in a genera- 
| workmen show a wonderful growth of common | tion. A majority of each House may be se 
sense in Paris. It is a great discovery for| cured in the next Congress, and a legislative 
| French ourriers to find that they “have not de-| act is just as effectual. That resolution will 
| stroyed privileges above to establish them below.” | never go backwards. Let us all unite in doing 
We wish that President Lincoln and General ; this, and the agitation and the education neces- 
' Banks might understand that if they commence | sary to carry this will be steps toward the Con- 
in New Orleans, by creating privileges above, | stitutional amendment. 
' they render inevitable convulsions from below 
to destroy them., 


MOVEMENTS OF PARISIAN WORKMEN. 


| The Paris correspondent of the London Star 
| gives an interesting account of the movements 
ee o. : : 

' of the Parisian workmen in relation to the elec- 


The extracts from the letter of the 








THE SLAVE’S INSTINCT, notwithstanding the 


I understand that the Administration has | cruel outrages he has suffered from our soldiers, 


is merely the registration of a military edict, 


tatives and Executive of the nation. 


} 

j 

| 

| and is worthy of no respect from the represe- | ing note : 
| { 

| Inno sense’ whatever is this bybrid which | 


| Gen. Banks has created, a State Government. 
| 1. It is not such in accordance with the’ 
| President’s Proclamation. That Proclamation | 
| declares that whenever in certain states named, | 
| Not less thau one tenth of the voters in 1860, | 
/“each having taken the oath aforesaid and 

| being a qualified voter, by the election law of the 


administer the oath which the committee had de- | to take into consideration the question of civil , state existing immediately before the so-called; Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


‘vised, and the registration then went on in that reorganization. This meeting was very largely | act of secession and excluding all others shall re- 
lform. It was also commenced in the country _ attended from all quarters, and adopted resolu- | establish a state government &c., such shall be | 


‘parishes, which, however, were soon overrun tions approving the course of the Free State 


'Union cannon, was left in possession of our ing slavery, and requesting the Military Gov- 
forces. _ernor to issue ad order for the election of mem- 
| On the first of July, 1863, there was hourly | bers of a convention. 

| €xpectation of an attack upon the city from! Here, it may be mentioned that, during De- 
‘the forces of Magruder ; the citizens were call-| cember, the President's amnesty proclamation 
ed upon to volunteer, and two regiments of free reached New Orleans. sctting forth a plan for 
| colored men enrolled themselves within forty- | the reorganization of civil government in in- 
| eight hours of the call. Such a state of things, surrectionary states, but the Free State Gen- 


' recognized as the true government of the state 
» by the rebels, and not a foot of Louisiana be- Geaeral Committee, declaring in favor of a | &c. 


| yond the city, and outside ot the range of the convertion to form a new constitution, abolish- : 


Has the military proclamation of the com- | 


manding general and the election held under it | 
on the 22nd February, in the meaning of the | 
President, “re-established a state Government?” 
Clearly not. The commanding general’s proc- 
lamation recognizes the old constitution of Lou- 
isiana of 1852, as being in existence and orders 
an election under it, in which the votes of the 
people have nothing to do with re-establishing | 





, of course, prevented all efforts at registration ; , eral Commitiee had not supposed they would 


|mor did the fall of Port Hudson produce any im- thereby be deflected from the path they were | made beforehand for them by the general pro-! 91st Missouri Resiment, which for nearly a 


| mediate change for the Detter. At the end of on, and which they were pursuing under the , 
duly, General Shipley, Military Governor, went President’s own sanction, as the last paragraph | 
‘to Washingten, and during that visit the plan of the proclamation expressly declares that ; 
\of our Free State General Commitsee was de-| other modes of reconstruction would be accept 

j bated in the cabinet, and adopted in all its, able. 


Government; the re-establishment having been 


claiming the old constitution as existing. 
2. Nor is the result of the election, and th 


people, let us say, have elected a Governor, about with him in guardi 
a Licut-Governor, and five officers of the execu- | to prevent their escape. He, too, had left the 


i camp were never permitted even to see their 


e of Dr. Wheaton, was removed, and his prop- 
Be ‘erty was left unguarded. 
seven Officers chosen, a state Government. The | boarded a paroled rebel officer, who took turn 


|and all kinds of abuse. Col. Moore then sent | had of late recourse to a new plan of election- | 
‘them to the Provost Marshal, with the follow- ' eering tactics. They have made up their minds 
to act on the old adage which recommends ru- | 
lers to divide the people in order to govern 


Heapquantens Fount Buucape, East ma} > them readily. Some parties accordingly have, 


June 7, 1 

Provost Marshal, District of Memphis, Tenn. 
In ye <a — “gadis from 

Brig. Gen. Veatch, I send herewith negroes be- : : 

longing to Dr. Wheaton. You will plete hear — —- hceneaien et ape 

the man’s statement, as he represents to me 288 D€¢n formed } Pe g& | 

that his wife was being badly whipped by his 

master. The negro claims the protection of the 

Federal Government, having come within our 

lines. 


! 


ment has been got up by some others of the | 
' same class, who say that if there must, i 

interest of democracy. be candidatures ouvrieres, | 
: the candidates should be selected from amongst | 
| those who in °48 strove to resolve at the Lux- | 
i embourg questions yet unsolved c 
| the condition of the French operative. 


Davip More, 
Colonel Commanding 4th Brigade. 


. during several weeks, been actively engaged in Clee ; P . 
- trying to stir up the classe ouvriere to put for- | inspire them with aversion and terror of cur 


: i , seig- | Northern, 
ward for the vacant seats in the Corps Légis- | bnaw betier, and in epite of the habit of yeare 


to obey and believe their, masters, they will not 
turn of these candidates. , But a counter-move- ctedit what they say, but i 
forever from the associations of youth and all 
n the | of home they know, throw themselves upon the 
| uncertain issue of their new condition with a 
faith that is sublime. 


still insists that his master’s enemies must be 


his friends. A correspondent of the Tribune 


says: 


It is in vain that the people have sought to 


especially Yankee, soldiers. They 


but preferring to cut loose 


From 5,000 to 7000 of these people, accom- 


; ith panied the triumphal return of Sherman's ex- 
we third sollte and I defy any human being with as 


James B. Comstock, A. A. A. G. ' set of workmen, whom but a slight—a very | much feeling in his bosom as even Legree in 


The matter was referred by Provost Marshal _ slight—difference of opinion separate 
to Chaplain Fiske, Post Superintendent of ; second, have, in answer to a manifesto of th 
Freedmen, and measures were immediately : first, addressed a letter to the editor o 
taken to restore to the injured parents their ' Siecee in whi h they express their determi 
clothing and children In the meanwhile, Dr. to oppose the project of a candidat ouvrier, for | 
Wheaton procured from Major General Hurl- 
but and Brigadier General Veatch, command- 
ing the post at Memphis, papers which enabled 
him to hold the children, and forbade officers 
or soldiers trom trespassing on his grounds. 
Months passed by—the parents remaining in 


dates are as democratic as themselves, for the 


would be returned. : : 
The letter to which I refer is so admirably 


drawn up that I cannot refrain from giving a 
few extracts from it :— 

We are all convinced that in the struggle 
that is about to be renewed castes should be 
effaced and principles alone considered, and 
that the candidatures ouvrieres which the au-. 


children. The father became a volunteer in 
the 7th Regiment Louisiana Infantry. The 
vear had been obliged to guard the perty 


He had for months 


3 from the | Mrs. Stowe’s immortal story, to look on such a 
e scene unmoved. Old men with the frosts of 
f the Dinety years upon their heads, men in the prime 
nation Of manhood, youth, and children that could 
barely run, women with their babies at their 

eI he Opposition candi-| breasts, girls with the blood of proud Southern 
the simple reason that the ppos | masters in their veins, old women, totterin 

sent better fitted to fight their battles in the | feebly along, leading from a land of incest an 
esa pond eh were & eplit. caused in | bondage ee ee — pag acon 
: : ty the I rialist nominevs | Children a gramichildren. dear to m as 

the Republican party the *mpe : | our own sons and daughters are to us. 
came, many of them it is true, with shout and 
careless laughter, but silent tears coursed down 
“many a cheek—tears of thankfulness for their 
great deliverance, and there were faces in that 
crowd which shone with a joy which ca 
them to look almost inspired. 
who will, but the story of the coming up of the 
i thors of the manifesto proclaim as the eed Moerpe — out gy land of E. 
“aang t night, powerful dissolvant of class «distinctions can | never call up to my mind a more prof 
ing his slaves at niz a no other effect than to create diversions tion than the remembrance of that ecene. 


They 


y may 
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are who live under such a government it is appar- RE-FIRING THE SOUTHERN HEART. 
dy Correspondence. ent that electoral volition is at an end. It is When tea has been damaged, merchants 
~ ii only necessary for the desire of the military au- | sometimes send it to be re-fired. The process 
gue § restores the color of the leaf, but it does not 














LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
Fremont and Butler. 
The Fremont meeting recently held in a little 


now 
tinc- 
e en- 


thorities to be known in such a matter to en- 
sure obedience. 
Mr. Chase’s office-holders here played us 























" must be more difficult than formerly to ‘fire 
Sac : . the southern heart,” for exciting and terrible 
Friday” here, one Michael Hahn, whom he has ; as is the picture of the Yankee monster, as 


| just “elected” Governor. The Times, Gen. B. i drawn above, the Virginia legislators evidently 


bring back its lost flavor or strength. The at- 
tempt now making by the rebels to re-fire the 
pa ake heart is likely to have similar lack of 
success. It may restore the appearance, but it 
will scarcely give back the strength of the e 
thusiasm which once existed for the rebe 
| cause. 

| The Virginia legislature has just followed the 
example of General Beauregard and of the 





| fury by an elaborate tissue of lies, direct and 

| indirect. Colonel Dahlgren’s recent expedi- 
tion is taken as the text for this preachment; | 
_ and the soldiers of Virginia are solemnly assur- | 
: ed, once more, that all Yankees are monsters, | 


that poor Dahlgren was a brute and beast, to! 


‘be mentioned only in the same breath with | 


| Butler; that the government of the United | 
| States has “exhausted every infamy”—what-| 


1 ever that mgy mean; that our “faith is per- 
: fidy,” and our “only policy rapine, plunder | 
| and oppression ;” and that our “master passion 


This is tolerably strong; and we suspect it 


doubted its efficacy. 

They are determined not to fail, and there- 
fore go a step further. They assure the sold- 
iers that in case they should lay down their 
arms— 

“Your liberties will utterly perish. Your 
state organization will be blotted out. All 
your property of every description will be con- 





} 
‘ 
i 


| commandants and magistrates. And 10 these, 
| yourselves, your wives and children will be menial 
| laborers and slaves, except those of you whom 


, dungeon or gallows.” 


fiseated ; for all of us have participated in the 
revolution. Your lands will be divided out 
among the banditti from the North and from 
Europe, who have invaded our state. A free 
negro population will be established in your 
midst, who will be your social equals and mili- 
tary governors. Negro guards will, at their 
pleasure, give you passes and safe conducts, or 
arrest you, to be tried and punished by negro 


the malice of your enemies shall reserve for the 


If that fails to “fire” the southern heart. then 
we warn these Virginians that they need not 
try again. They have now done their worst, 
as Beauregard fired his great gun when he be- 
gan to call American soldiers abolitionists. That | 
did not hurt our soldiers, and it did not help | 
the rebels. We suspect the address will be 


| soldiers of Virginia, intended to excite them to | 


| nied by a servant, on paying a certain sum for | fall, which show very conclusively that there | 
| his rations. This is not allowed by any regu- | are none but 





j 
| 
| 
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i 
| 
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rebel Congress. It has issued an address to the | 


lation, but is a privilege that has been permit- 
ted from the beginning of the war; and in the | 
pe especially a large number of the men | 
as well as the officers, have their servants to | 
feed and take care of their horses, cook, and do | 
such chores as may be required of them. Many, 
in fact most of these negroes have been favor- 
tes with their young masters at home and are | 
greatly attached to them, and if given a swig | 
or two of rebel lightning (corn whisky) are 
ready to fight to the death by their sides. 

When an engagement is about to take place | 
such of these negroes as are willing to fight are | 
ie ed and go into battle with their masters. 


n March last I was sent as courier by the | 


| Secretary of War to Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, 


and was with his command in Col. Owen's (the | 
3d Virginia) regiment, belonging to Fitzhugh | 
Lee's brigade at the battle of Kelly’s Ford. | 
This regiment is a very aristocratic one, being | 
compos.1 of young men, nearly every one of 
whom claims to be of an F. F. V., and there 
are fully a quarter as many negro servants in 
the command as soldiers. At the battle refer- | 
red to, these negroes fought magnificently by | 
the side of their masters, and several of them j 
were killed. The servant of McC'!ellan, Adju- ; 
tant of the regiment, displayed a courage and 
desperation that challenged the admiration of 
all who saw him, and the day after the fizht he 
received from Col. Owen the present of a hand- 
some sword for his bravery. 

This Adjutant McClellan, by the by, is a 
first cousin of Gen. George B. McClellan, the 
Union hero of the seven days’ battles around 
Richmond. He is a fuc-simile of the General, 
at least in appearance, and for his devotion to , 
the rebel cause was recently promoted to Major 
on Gen. Stuart's staff. 

But to return for a moment to the negro | 
soldiers: Gen. Bragg, in a communication to 
Mr. Seddon, stated that at the battle at Stone’s 
River four companies of negroes, which had 
been formed out of servants attached to the 
army, and officered by white men, conducted 
themselves with great credit, exhibiting a fear- 
less determination not excelled by the best 
soldiers of hiscommand. He recommended the 
immediate organization of 200,000 soldiers of 
this class, to be distributed in companies and 
regiments in the armies then in the field. 

sca eles 


CONGRESSIONAL. 











The failure of the Washington Globe, the only . 
paper that furnishes a clear and intelligent rec- | 
ord of the doings of Congress, to keep up with 
the proceedings of the two branches, render it | 
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“black Republicans” in the army 
to be appointed if this amendment shall be 
adopted. e 


Davis had forgotten the nigger for a moment, 


but he soon came back to his old hobby, and | 


said : 
I have another objection to the proposition. 
In the growing favor into which the young ne- 


gro is emerging, I suppose that a good many | 


nominations may be from the negroes, young 
“citizens of African descent.” 


His unhappy frame of mind led him to inter- 
rupt Mr. Clark, of N.H., soon after. 
lowing is the colloquy that ensued : 


Mr. Davis.—Will the senator permit me to 
ask him a question ? 
Mr. Crarx.—Certainly. 


Mr. Davis.—I think, if I recollect aright, 


that there was a lieutenant dismissed from the 
military service in the state of New Hampshire 


, because he voted for the Democratic ticket. 


Mr. CLarx—I never heard of it, and I do 
not believe it was ever true. 

Mr. Davis.—It was in New Hampshire 
Connecticut; I cannot remember which. 

Mr. CLank.—Or somewhere else. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Davis.—Or somewhere else. 

Mr. Fosrrer.—It was not in Connecticut. 

Mr. Davis.—My honorable friend from Con- 
necticut disclaims that it was done there. I 


orin 


think it was in New Hampshire; bat Ido not | 


care where it was; the principle is the same 
whether it took place in New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, or any other state. ‘ 

Mr. Conness.—You are not sure about your 
tacts. ; 


Davis then wandered off into a rapid attack | 


on Gen. Butler, and ended by pitching into the 


President, one of whose old speeches in Con- | 
gress he disinterred, and read from it the fol-' 


lowing passage to justify the rebellion : 

“Any people anywhere, being inclined and 
having the power, have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government, and form a 
new one that suits them better. 
valuable, a most sacred right—a right which, 


we hope and believe, is to liberate the world. 


Nor is this right confined to cases in which the 
whole people of an existing government may 
choose to exercise it. 


inhabit. More than this, a majority of any por- 


‘tion of such people may revolutionize, putting 
| down a minority, intermingled with, or near 


about them, who may oppose their movements.” 
Appendix to Congressional Globe, First Session, | 


The fol- 


This is a most | 


Any portion of such) 
people that can may revolutionize, and make | 
their own of so much of the territory as they | 


Foertisements. 
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JAMES REDPATH, 
BOSTON, 
HAS NOW READY, 


I. THE MORALS OF EPICTBTUS. A Poetical Transla- 
| tion. By Ellis Walker, M.A. 25 centa, 


! 
| 
| 


II. SPIRITUAL TORRENTS. By Madame Guyon. SW 
, cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
III. THE ROSE FAMILY: A Fatry Tate. By L. M. Al- 


j cott, author of ‘Hospital Sketches.’ Illustrated, 25 cents. 


IV. BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TOUS- 
SAINT L‘OU VERTU RE—"The Negro Napoleon,” ‘‘The great- 


est military genius whom the New World has produced up | 


to the present time,’ ‘‘a man whose career was more mar- 
vellous than any romance."’ $1.25. 

V. SPEECHES, LECTURES AND LETTERS. By Wen- 
dell Phillips. $1.00. 


VI. BOOKS FOR THE CAMP FIRES. No.1. On Picket*; 


Duty, and Other Tales. By L. M. Alcott. No. 2. Clotelle: 


| A Tale of the South. By a Kentuckian. 


Travels. Voyage to Lilliput. (Illustrated.) No. 5. Victor 
| Hugo's Battle of Waterloo. No. 6. Hospital Sketches. By 
| L. M, Alcott. 
| &3f™ Each of these books contains at least 96 pages, well 
} printed and neatly bound; each is complete in itself, and 
unabridged. Price, Ten cents each! They are the cheapest 
| books of value published. ‘Just the books to read to the 

soldiers.”’ ‘*Equally adapted to home fires.” 


SUNSHINE: 


H. Dall, author of ‘Woman under the Law,’’ ‘‘ Woman's 
| Labor,” &e. Itmo. 35 cents. 





Dr. Barte!l’s Sermon Commemorative 
one 
Rev. T. STARR KING. 
“TILE UNSPOTTED LIFE.” 
15 Cents. 


THE PHONIC PRIMER AND READER. 


A rational method of teaching reading by the sounds of ; 


the letters, without altering the orthography. 
By Prot. Zachos, 
38 Cents. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
30—3wis 245 Washington Street. 
| DR. MARX’ MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 





General Masical Instruction. 
An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Musi- 
j cal knowledge. By Adolph Bernhard Marx. Translated 
| from the original German by George Macirone. A fine edi- 
tion of the above valuable work haz just been published by 
| the undersigned. Price, in cloth binding, $1.50. 





saa 7 by 9 room inthe upper part of the Cooper | false. They had a quarrel of some sort with 
‘must [A ‘Institute was a premature and unfortunate | Flanders, and to avenge themselves on him 
y has H ‘move, made by a few ambitious and indiscreet went over, horse, feot and dragoon for Hahn, 
t one i friends of the gallant soldier and statesman | Banks and Seward. 
nking Wa Whom they nominated. The chairman was an| Anothe- friend writes under date as follows: 
las: obscure man of moderate abilities, not known} Our loyal newspapers here are layghably— | 
or ex- {fmm beyond the smoke of his own chimney, the sec- | nay, terrib!y,—far from giving any just idea of 
ileges retary, ditto—and ditto the speakers, except | what passes here. The Era belongs literally to 
la‘ures Mr. Greeley, who stated plainly that he did | Banks; that is, he holds it by a military guard 
Biv : not approve the agitation of the question they | against the United States Marshal, who was 
‘when [imp iscussed, and that he should support the nom- | proceeding to seize it as the property of rebels, 
have [fm inee of the National Convention. (it is the old secession organ the Delta.) He in- 
ht by ; General Fremont, unfortunately, is in the | stalled in it two ofhis lackeys, who, as the con- 
‘eal. em hands of men who have little influence, but they | sideration for this opportunity of making enor- 
les his wi'l hang about his neck until they strangle | mous profits out of Government printing and ad- 
t, and him, and unless he disentangles himself from the | vertising—are to echo his opinions, defend his 
tee grasp of those who have seized upon him, there | acts, and bedaub him and his favorites with is cupidity.” 
De ib. | will be a political funeral before the Presiden- | sickening flattery. 
pacifi- ff tial campaign is over. The patriotism, ass The True Delta belongs to his little “man 
‘oblem | and ability of the pathfinder will fail to save | 
ameli- him unless he is saved from such triends. 
: me Without understanding the merits of the dis- | has so terrified with threats of suppression and | 
: Fer. tinguished candidate who has been nominated | coaxed at the same time by promises of patron- 
refore by his injudicious friends I have every reason | age that it too now echoes his phrases and re- 
rey all to believe that he will be put aside shortly ;| peats the official falsehoods about his “wisdom 
ae and that Gen. Butler will be brought forward | and the delight of the people in him,—though 
ho tris by representative men, whose names are a guar- | the proprietors and editors are well known to be 
esent- antee of power in the nation. entirely opposed to all this. 
sae Gen. Butler is the man whom the people of} Our London correspondent, in a privat® | 
© oe the Empire city and State delight to honor. He | note, says: 
ne has in every instance been true to his trust as| J have received a,letter from a very intelli- 
among the steel to the star. He has been a terror to! gent man, R. Lyster, of Brighton, in which he 
akers, evil-doers and a praise to those who do well. | €XPresses surprise that you have no commercial — 
pes He is the best hated man in the seceded states. ee ee —_ oT ail pe 
Who doubts his loyalty? The rebels at the saying that his suggestions are kindly meant, he 
South do not. Who questions his courage ?| says: “I would further remark in the same 
The cowardly copperheads of the North. Who 5 a vel ae was ~~ 
Even- ’ out against him and charge him with pecu- a newspaper, whereas the per Pe Sp 
Index ation ? Southern secessionists and their cu- newspaper, as its name indicates, is to give 
We preous allies. He has shown himself equal to | ‘news’ of every sort, and to make the reader as 
nities ny emergency. He has never failed to accom- oe te — L akdapaane in every spot where ss ee 
ean Tick ti ppm when fly aumtaned by the| HOE tH ay or can ners him iin on 
See Administration. He did not model his laws to! are well-written and kindly. I agree with him 
d that suit the wishes of the disloyal nabobs at New | that a Money Article should be published reg- 
es rleans as Banks has done. He did not put | ularly and have before expressed my aoe | 
RGEST nto office those men who had exerted their best | tet the Beer af the Week has been lately | 
iE: : : st | quite the ghost of its former self. 
inateds fforts to keep the rebellion alive until it ceased First, as to “commercial intelligence” and as 
swered 0 be profitable. What has Banks done in New | ¢, the idea of a news paper, our friends abroad 
range- Jrleans that will be recorded with pride by the | must bear in mind that nine-tenths at least of | 
litical patriotic historian? He has given fat offices to | the readers of the Commonwealth read one and 
er de- a few men who never did anything here with- generally two daily newspapers which give them 
that it ut noise and fuss and plenty of pay for small | 41) ¢his intelligence and “news” and very little 
ly the ervices. The election of Hahn isa fly in his | o¢ anything else. We suppose our European 
intment. Yes, brave Ben Butler is the man! finds are little aware how universally the 
articu- or us. He has the head to plan, the heart to | daily papers are read within fifty miles of our 
ention, eel, and the hand to riven begat He loves his | Jarge cities. We must take this into account, 
parti- ‘ountry and he hates its enemies, and is not! ang even were this not the case, we feel it to be 
ommit. fraid to defend the former and to punish the [rather our “mission” to address the men and 
rought atter. He is the Oliver Cromwell of America| women who think, and to lay before them such 
either and the people are anxious to follow his lead. | arguments and such facts as shall aid in the con- 
ention fe believes in the confiscation of the property | summation of the great work for this nation to | 
f Van pérebels. He has faith in ropes that hang trai- | do_the conquering of a peace on the basis of 
louglas, _ and in guns that shoot rebels. He is not | the rights of man. Penny-a-liners abound every- 
rto the fraid of the charge of a lack of gallantry when | where ; few men call for justice. 
> nomi- 1e hushes to silence the saucy tongues of S€-| We intend soon to enlarge the Commonwealth 
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esh women who have insulted our troops—and | 


cted the part of spies for the rebels, and who | 


have deserved worse punishment than they | ter the 


ave received. He is not moved by the secesh 
lang of the World, and the News and the Ex- 
bress, whose combined circulation for a week 
rould not be equal to one day’s issue of the 

rihune and Post. 

‘Fhe people like Ben Butler because he does 
ot believe in making rebellion easy. He strikes 
yith the hammer of Thor, and hits redeldom on 
he head at every blow. The dillentanteism 
iat turns up its snobbish nose at a negro in a 


ailroad car, on its way to a crib in the Custom 
Touse, flouts at Butler because he is in earnest 


nd it is vulgar to be enthusiastic. The office- | 
; cowhide from her heels to the top of her head. | 


olders who have clung to office like barnacles 


a ship through the administration of Pierce, | 


3uchanan and Lincoln, erect their heads and 
atten their crests while they hiss at the name 
f Butler—but, sir, I can assure you his name 

the synonym of power among the men who 
re loyal and true. I do not ask you to en- 
orse these views—but I wish you would pub- 
sh them. Stod laird, who holds an office in the 
‘ustom-House in spite of the protests of loyal 


nen, and who occfipies an editorial chair in the | 


fice of the Wor’d at the same time, continues 
is impertinent and feeble criticisms in relation 


0 the acts of our patriotic men who endeavor | - 5 
| Kelly took the girl to the upper watch-house, | 


put down the rebellion. He has recently 


ied his hand (better suited to the hammer | pe stimulated and kept comfortable. Up to | Hitherto they have not needed them, or the | 


yan the pen) at a review of Mr. Greeley’s great 


ork on the rebellion. His review is mere 
osh. 
houldst have been a hunter.’ 

The Round Table recently attacked Mr. Ev- 
rett——in its last issue it asks pardon of the 


ublic for having done so. Among the contrib- 


tors to a late issue was Arnold, not a Bene-! 


ict—a relation of his perhaps —but he does not 
Bke his namesake, stick to the King’s English 
s faithfully as he did. He writes verses of a 
mni-religious tone, and they are like Jean 
>aul’s grandfather—-pious but poor. He wrote 
nessay abusive of the “Lyrics of Loyalty.” 
Vhy did he write it? Because Frank Moore 
idn t put some of his (Arnold's) rhymes in the 


book. By-the-bye, that book is selling hand- 
omely. The splendid poem in relation to it in 


he Weekly Tribane was written by William 
oss Wallace. Why have you not reviewed 

? Your book reviews are acknowledged to 
¢ among the very best that come from the hub 
pf the universe. 

I suppose you know that Wendell Phillips 
iarrison, a son of the great liberator, is on the 
ditorial statf of the Independent. He is a very 
ccomplished and pleasant gentleman, whom to 
now is to love. . 

ROPES SEEPS 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
“Trade follows the Flag. 
New Orleans, March 3. 

Idon't think vou people in the North understand 
the weight of the iron hand that bears upon us. 
HY ou live in . I suppose, thirty miles from 
Boston, and go home every night. Imagine 
Every time you want to 
ro to . you go to a provost-marshal, and 
yay $2, show your “oath” and get a pass. Then 
f you want to carry out a few groceries you 
1ake duplicate invoices of them; you go to the 
ustom-house, attach the invoice to an applica- 








hese circumstances. 





ion which you give a permit broker $1.25 to 
nake out for you; you give'a clerk two bits to 
dminister the iron-clad oath to you, and after 










waiting four to eight hours you pay 5 percent. 
upon 













‘lies 


all day in the crowd, and ten to one, 


pecess iy siguature for you. 


He has mistaken his vocation—*Thou | 


the value of your little stock of home sup- 
and get your permit. Then you gotothe Mr. Clay would have paid the fine, if he had 
‘ost Marshal General, (Seward’s flunky,) | not been anticipated 
he | this presents no reason why we should have al- 
‘Qhr't sia it—and you won't get your groceries 
nless \uu give some Jew $10 or $20 to get that 
With a people! villanies.” 


‘and probably make it somewhat more miscella- 


neous ; our present limits allow little but mat- 
promulgation of which we regard as vi- 
tal to the salvation of the Republic. 


| 





Horrisp_Le Crue.ty To A Stave.—Dur- 
| ing the session of the Mayor's Court on Satur- 


| day morning, a young German, giving his name ° 
as Charles F. Reese, called Officer Kelly out of ' 


the Court-room, and, showing him a small black 
| negro girl, told him he wanted her taken into 
, custody for stealing his pocket-book. 

' Seeing from her drooping look that the girl 
_ was suffering from some cause, Kelly asked her 
, what was the matter. 
almost to death. On examination he found 
that she had been literally cut to pieces with a 


| There was not a square inch of her body which 
was not bruised and gashed in the most horrible 
manner, and blood was trickling even from her 
head. Kelly asked Reese why he had beaten 
the negro in that manner? Reese said she had 
| stolen his pocket-book, and he was determined 


to whip her until she confessed what she had | 


done with it; that, after whipping her to this 
| extent, she had said she gave it toa free negro, 
| but the free negro had declared he bad never 
seen her before, and that he wanted Kelly to 
' whip her again. 

Ke!ly brought both parties before the Mayor, 
who, having heard the circumstances, committed 
| Reese to jail for future examination, and or- 
dered a physician to be sent to see the girl. ° 


and called in a physician, who ordered her to 


last eveuing, though repeatedly dosed with 
| whisky, she had laid in an almost insensible 
‘condition, and had eaten nothing. 

The girl is about ten or eleven years of age, 
| and says she belongs to Mrs. Davis. 
—Richmond Whig. 


Surely, the slave should love his master when 


| 
! such atrocities as this are possible. 

The Whig also has the following. How the 
evident gusto with which it is told illustrates 
the barbarism of slavery : 

The following incident, illustrating the feel- 
ing of the negroes in Florida toward their 
brethren of the invading army, is taken from a 
private letter just received from the vicinity of 
| the late battle in that state. 
| At Ocean Pond the Yankees placed the ne- 

gro troops forty yards in advance, and deter- 
‘mined to shoot them if they ran. It was death 
‘to retreat, and, as the sequel proved, but little 
| better than death to advance, for our men killed 
; 800. After the battle, a gentleman, accom- 
‘panied by his body servant, went over the field, 
‘looking at the dead and wounded negroes. 
| Having proceeded some distance, the servant's 
| attention was attracted by an excellent pair of 
| boots on the feet of a negro soldier, lying near 
where they stood, and after getting his master’s 
| consent, seized one of the boots to pull it off. 

' He had hardly done so when the wounded 
‘negro commenced kicking furiously, and cried 
out “Let my boots alone ; I am not dead !” The 
| servant started, stepped back, and asked, What 
; did you say?” “I say let my boots alone; | 
jain't dead!” The servant picked + a light- 
| wood knot, and coming back said, “You ain't 
| dead !" “No, Lain't,” replied the soldier. “Well, 
| den, if you ain't dead, I'll deaden you,” and 
| immediately dispatched him with the lightwood 
| knot, and bore off the coveted boots. 


—_-~<-e- 


‘of Henry Clay’s worshippers have claimed great 
credit for him for paying Mr. Garrison's fine 
when imprisoned in Baltimore ; others have 
denounced Mr. Garrison for ingratitude in 
afterwards “saying bitter things of Mr. Clay.” 
Mr. G. puts it right in the Liderator : 

“It is not true that we were discharged from 


iah Niles contributing towards the payment 
of our fine. The fine was paid by Arthur Tap- 
pan, Esq., of New York, to whom alone we 
were indebted for our liberation from prison. 
Ic is doubtless true, as Mr. Whittier states, that 





y Mr. Tappen. But 
lowed Mr. Clay to go unrebuked for bis subse- 
qgent efforts to crush the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and thus to perpetnate “the sum of all 


She told him that she | 
| was almost dead; that Reese had beateneher , 


“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR 15 pute.”—Some ¢ 


— in consequeuce uf Henry Clay and Heze- . 


little more effective. —N. Y. Post. 
-~<> - @- — 


| COL. DAHLGREN’S ORDERS. 


| The following i3 an extract from a letter from 
a lady in Washington, dated March 12, 1864: 
“Was ever anything so dreadful as poor Ulric 
Dahlgren’s fate? H. saw his servant to-day, 
who escaped when his master was shot, and hid 


himself in a ditch where he saw it all. He says “a ° -C 

they stripped the body, cutting off the little fin- | of gold, but the adoption by Congress at the 4! : 
a pe 2 ys Ng ¢ ‘fejal | earliest sible day, of a system of taxation | There was a keen encounter between himself 
ger for the ring, and carrying off his artificia , that shall enable the Government to raise an- | 
eg, which was one of Paliner’s most beautiful /nually from three to four hundred million dol- 
and expensive inventions. When they left, the | Jars of revenue. A system of internal taxa 
negro servant came out of the ditch, and dragged | tion that should raise a revenue of two hundred | 
his mesg 8 body some distance, hoping to hide j and fifty or three hundred million dollars an- 
it and bury it, but anether party appearing, he | nually would strengthen the credit of the Gov- 
_— hide again. The second party pitched | ernment now strained to its utmost, check the 
the body over a fence, and digging a shallow | issue of more paper currency and speculative 
trench, thrust it in naked, and stamped the earth prices, and bring down the price of gold. The 
— q adoption of such a system is demanded by the 
ev next day they returned and put the body highest interests of the Government and the 

of the poor boy in a box, and carried it to Rich- country, and would be hailed and applauded by 

t . 3 PP ) 
; mond. The negro was rescued by afr iendly | the practical business men of the country and 
| black, after spending 24 hours in the wet ditch. | by the masses of the American people. The 
H. : asked the servant whether Dahlgren really | practical mind of the country cannot fail to see 
delivered to his men the atrocious address which | that if we could have raised during the past 
the Richmond papers ascribe to him, and he! two years by internal taxation a revenue of 
said he heard him say nothing of the kind. H. | g250,000,000 annually, and thus diminished our | 
saw the Richmond paper describing how he lay | debt by $500,000.000, that the expenses of the 
exposed at the depot for crowds to gaze and jeer | Government would have been at least one hun- 


at, and was then buried ‘in a hole like a dog, | dred and fifty or two hundred millions less than 
a fit burial for such a wretch.’ And this was the | they have been, and that the cost of living of 


end of as gallant young soldier as ever lived, who | the people would have been hundreds of mil- 
ba att a legin his country’s service. It jjons less than it has been. Could we have 
, Scems a small revenge. ; adopted a revenue system that would have en- 
“Atthe battle of Roanoke Island, Gov. Wise’s | abled the Government to have paid annually 
son Jennings was shot, while leading the Con- | from one third to one half of our expenditures, 
federate troops, and mortally wounded. He the credit of the Government, the soundness of 
was laid in the tent of one of Gen. Burnside’s | the currency, thus strengthened and preserved, 
staff. He did not know he must die, and sent , would have checked speculative prices, and en- 
to ask Burnside if he would let him go on parole. | abled the Government and the people to have 
The General sent him word that when he was, saved hundreds of millions of dollars in their ex- 
able he should go on parole. He died in four | penditures. The failure to impose the needed 
hours with one of our offi ersand an English offi- | taxation has added hundreds of millions to our 
, cer with him, who gave him water, and did what | debt, compelled the Government to increase 
little could be done to alleviate his sufferings. | and expand our currency, advanced the price 
When, two days after, the Governor sent for | of gold, and consequently advanced the prices 
Jenning’s body, it was given him. Rather acon- and increased enormously the expenses of liv- 
trast in the two stories. I ean’t rejoice encugh ing. Better, far better for the Government and 
| that poor Ully was shot in the saddle. Ifhe the people to pay heavy taxes, preserve a sound 
had lived to suffer, in the power of such fiends, | ¢yrrency, and keep as small as possible the na- 
it would have been fearful. Ihave known him tional debt, than to pay light taxas, increase 
| from a child, and a finer fellow never lived.” rapidly the national debt, enlarge the volume 
| of the currency, carry up the price of gold, and 
| thus add to the cost of living hundreds of mil- 
| lions of dollaas. 
| The country is better able to pay heavy tax- 
es now than it will be when the contest is over. 
|The country is full of money, nearly all busi- | 
“ness interests are prosperous, labor is in great | 
demand, and commands high prices. Now is , The trial of the tour Italians who were arrested 
| the time for the people to pay their indebted- 
ness, and to pay, as far as possible, the heavy 
expenses of the Government. 


impossible for us to furnish our readers with | 7/urtieth Congress, page 94. 

any recent summary. The chief measure of | A debate in the Senate, on the creating a 
interest has been the passage of the bill em ' full mission for our government at the Court of 
powering Secretary Chase to sell gold. In the | Belgium, had no general interest which would 
debate on this measure in the Senate, Mr. Wil- | Justify any extracts, but exhibited in a remark- 
son wisely said : able manner the facility with which Senator 


Nothing can permanently diminish the price 





i himself admirably and carried his point with 
the Senate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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| —Specimen copies of the Commonwealth will 
i always be sent gratis to any address. If any of 
‘our subscribers have friends who they think 
would be likely to subscribe if they could see the 
paper. and will give us their address, we will 
; cheerfully mail them specimen copies. 





Deatu or A Wortuy Lapy.—Mrs. Hill, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, President of 
| Harvard College, died at Cambridge on Satur- 

day. She was the daughter of the late Josiah 
Bellows, of Walpole, XN. H. She was a lady of 
_ high intellectual culture and of the most esti- 


2 o-oo 


mable character. 
by the many whose pleasure and privilege it 
; was to know her. 


Tue Quotas oF MassacnuseTTs.—The 
number of men required trom Massachusetts 
under the call for 500,000 men to supply deti- 
ciences under the draft was 27,545; the number 
: of volunteers and drafted men up to Feb. 1, to 
‘be deducted therefrom, was 14,155; to this 

there are to be added the enlistments since Feb. 
1, reénlistments in old regiments to the number 
| of about 5000, enlistments in the regular army, 
' and enlistments in the navy, which in five Con- 

gressional Districts amount to over 1500. De- 

ducting these credits there are a few thousand 
amen required to supply all deficiences under 
' past calls. 
it is thought the entire deficiency wili be made 
up by the Istof April. Tnere will then remain 


= 


‘ 
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ARMING OF SLAVES BY JEFF DAVIS. 

The following from a letcer of an occasional 
and well-informed Washington correspondent 
, of the Tribune is entitled to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every loyal man. We have never 
doubted that when the exigencies of the rebel- 
lion became sufficiently imperative, the rebel 
} leaders would not hesitate to arm their slaves. 


| 200,000 men, which, it is believed, will not be 
far trom 10,000. Of this, Boston will be called 
upon to supply about one-fifth, or 2000. 


\ 
| 
} 
| 





} ‘life was begun on the 2th of February and cou- 
cluded on the 26th. ‘Two of the prisoners were 
' sentenced to imprisonment for lite, and two to 
an imprisonment for thirty years. There was 

evidence adduced by the Government and in 
| confessions of the prisoners to show that the plot 
| was real. Mazzini was included in the indict- 

ment, though he had denied all knowledge ot 


The discussion in the House was animated. 
Messrs. Alley, Boutwell and Hooper, of our 
| state, participated. Mr. Alley favored the bill 
without restrictions, save a provision for the 
payment of the debt carliest falling due, though 
he expressed his belief that the gold market 
, would not be greatly affected by its passage. | well founded. 
Mr. Hooper advocated it warmly. Mr. Bout- , same kind which has been before the same tri- 
well opposed it in one of the clearest, but rea- bunal since the re-establishment of the Eupire. 


‘soned and most thoughtful arguments made dur- | 


need has not been so urgent as to overcome the 
general opposition to the measure; but that 
public opinion is being prepared for it, and that 
when it becomes clearly necessary, it will be 
vigorously adopted, we have not a shadow of 
doubt. The dream of the South is indepen- 
dence ; and the leaders will never allow the 
' slavery of the blacks to establish the indepen- 
i dence of the whites. 
| Another reason why they have not yet armed 
the slaves is, that hitherto the slaves have just 
, as effectually aided the rebellion by their work 
as they would by fighting. They must get 





rand military dinner given at the Executive 
‘Mansion in honor of Gen. Grant. After the 
guests had assembled and a brilliant array of 
well known military wen appeared, it was found, 
to the surprise of everybody, that Grant was not 
there. He had suddenly taken wings for the 
| West. Everybody looked disappointed. Among 
| Ki Major G nerals were Halleck, Meade, Wool, 


ing the present session ; but an amendment be- 
ing adopted which provided for the appropria- 
_tion of gold in the Treasury to the establish- 
ment of the sinking fund (one per cent. on the 
another crop out of the ground. If we allow | national indebtedness) he finally voted for the 
‘them to do that with the labor of their slaves. | pi]], which became a law in this form. 
’ : wiet A ‘ 
[| ee re ee hom Se Garrett Davis on " develop the | McCook, Crittenden, Sickles, Hunter, Burnside, 
they get hard pushed. : __ chronic form of insanity. Here is its latest de- ; Bjair, Doubleday, Ogilsby, Wallace and others. 
There has been a great deal of discussion in | velopment in the form of a resolution which he | When it was announced that Grant was not 
the rebel Cabinet during the past six or eight | req and the Senate refused even the hon- | foming, the Generals looked at the President 
,; months as to the propriety and expediency of oe an 
; arming the slaves. Govs. Shorter of Alaba- OFS of print : | Mr. Lincoln said: “Gentlemen, this is the play 
ma, Brown of Georgia, Bonham of South Car- Whereas in the history of the attempt to |p! Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
olina, Pettus of Mississippi and many other dis- | rescue Anthony Burns, a fugitive slave from | Grant here, but he couldn't stay.” 
tinguished rebels have addressed letters to the | the state of Virginia, from the custody of the 
rebel President in favor of the proposition. United States officers in Boston in 1854, it is 
Gov. Brown urged that the large accessions to represented and it is also generally reported 
the slave population of his state rendered it that T. W. Higginson, now a colonel of a regi- 
necessary that the emigrafits should be provid- ment of negro troops in the service of the 
ed for in some way by the Government, as | United States, led or was engaged in an assault 
there was little or no employment for them, | made by a body of men with force and arms 
and many of them were in a starving condition, | upon the court-house in Boston, where the said 
and he knew of no way in which they could be | Anthony Burns was held in the custody of the 
so profitably used as in the army. Messrs. | law and officers of the United States, with the 
Seddon, Memminger and Watts long ago de- | jntent and purpose of forcibly rescuing him 
clared themselves ip favor of such a measure, | from such custody ; and whereas it is represented 
while Benjamin, Mallory and Reagan express- | and generally reported that a citizen of the 
ed themselves in opposition to it. United States then having the custody of said 
The opposition of Mr. Benjamin, however, is Burns was killed and murdered by said assail-_ 
not very great. He merely argues that the ne- ants, Therefore, 
- cessity has not yet arisen for the adoption of so Be it resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
’ desperate an expedient, but he says when it is ate appoint a committee of three members of 
# proved that they have not white men enough the Senate to investigate whether the said T. 
| tocarry the war to a successful issue, he will W_ Higginson had any connection, and if any, | 
! advocate the arming, if necessary, of every able- what, with the said attempt to rescue the said | 
» bodied negro in the Confederacy. It is under Burns, and with the killing and murdering of | 
stood that the rebel President's views on the any person having his custody; and that said , — ee tes 4 ee eS Whiting, 
committee have power to send for persons and | tboth of Boston. : u Keeeesiie Wicthicien Sra, Sates 


Writer says: 


‘Yankee surreptitiously purloining a pair of fat 
chickens. Terribly incense at this wanton) 
‘ robbery and gross violation of the rights of per- | 
onal property, she made a bold onsiaught, but 

regret to say that all her expostulation failed 
to convince the demoralized and hungry “mud- 
| sill” that he was sinning, for he replied, “Madam! 
_this accursed rebellion must be crushed, if it | 
&akes every chicken in Mississippi.” 





Information has been received from the Ches- | 
_apeake Bay that the rebels are preparing anoth- 
er piratical expedition from some of the small 
inlets of the Virginia shore. 





MARRIAGES. 
In this city 18th inst., Mr. John L. Gilman to Miss Melissa 


_ subject coincide with those entertained by Ben- 
« jamin. There can be no doubt that as a dernier 


sort the rebels will try the experiment, dan- P'F)™ | tien. 
| resort the rebels will try the experiment, dan- Py, embers of the Senate badger him very _, In Roxbury, 16th jost., John J. Armand to Miss Mary L. 
| geTous as it may be, of arming their “negro : “ ‘A. Ewing, both of RB. 
property.” : cruelly. He opposed creating cadets for West | 1th inst.. Mr. Moses Greenleaf, of Stow, to Miss Elisabeth 


In truth there are a considerable number of Point from the army, because, as he said : a “* 


| negroes bearing arms in the rebel army now. J] am satisfied that if it be passed there will | 
They are not so employed by any order of the never be any other than a young black Repub- | 
War Department, nor are they generally form- |ican soldier appointed to West Point. 


ed in companies by themselves, but when they a : ie ‘ 
fight they fight side by side with the white sol- | U = which Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, re | 
marked : 


<= -@>~- } 
=»-o 





DEATHS. 
n Charlestown, 19th inst., Thomas $. Mellen, 56 yrs. 3. 
I In Somerville, 17th inst., Paul R., only son of E. A. 


_ 





servicea private may, if he choose, be accompa: ‘ be ie borne out in it by the election returns last | In Newburyport Zlet inst. Philtp Coombe, 24 


| Sumner engages in topics of general legislation, | 
‘and his strength in ordinary business debate. | 


and Senator Fessenden, in which he sustained | 


Her death will be lamented 


At the present rate of volunteering, | 


| to be supplied our proportion of the last cail tor | 


Tue Conspiracy AGAINST NAPOLEON.— | 


in Paris for a conspiracy against the Emperor's | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

' the parties or of their crime, but some proof was | 

| offered to show that the charge against him was , 
This was the third trial of the | 


—A very amusing scene was witnessed at the | 


We expected 
| deliver recruits for new organizations at Readville, Mase. 
| By order of His Excellency, Jons A. ANDREW, Governor 


VALUE OF THE Union.—<An army letter | 


One rampant female secesh discovered a vile | 


OLIVER DITSON 
30— 


| ~——» : a 
BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 


$1.25, free by Muil. 


& Co., 
Washington Street 


“e 


| 
} 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
3—3m BOSTON. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





OrFicz: oF Surgeon GENERAL, } 
Boston, March 12, 1864. f 


The Medical Commission of Massachusetts for the exam- 
ination of candidates for the Medical Staff Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, will meet at the State House, Boston, every FRI- 
| DAY, at 11 o'clock A.M., until further notice. 


| 





ter, strictly temperate habits, and evidence of a regular grad- 
WM J DALE, 


Surgeon-General Massachusetts. 


| uation. 
30— 


‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 





Orrice or SctrGron “apg 
Boston, March 22, 1864. 


The subjoined communication from Gardiner Tufts, Esq., 





| the information of Soldiers’ Relief Societies in Massachu- 
setts: 

* * * * “There are at present over six hundred Massachu- 
setts soldiers in hospital in the Military District of Washing- 
ton. At times the number rises to twelve hundred. New 
arrivals are frequent. In their invalided condition these 
men need many articles not furnished by the Government. 
They look to this Agency as the source of their supply. 
| They come to us—we go to them. By a systematic visitation 
| the condition and wants of each and all are known. Wedeal 


They need flannel shirts. drawers, rocks, handkerchiefs and 
towels. This Spring campaign will increase both numbers 
and wants. 

*Cannot some of the streams of benevolence which rise 


and flow in Massachusetts, Le turned into this channel, 60 | 


' that we can meet the calls upon us?” 
By order of His Exccllency the Governor. 
WM. J. DALE, Surgeon-General. 


an— 





Heap-Quarters, Boston, March 18, 1964. 

| GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 

| Im future, Superintendents of Recruiting will deliver all 
recruits, whether for old or new organizations, to Col. AR- 
NOLD A. RAND, 4th Mass. Cavalry, at Fancuil Ifall, Boston, 

| except in the following cases, viz : 

| Superintendents of Recruiting for the various Counties 





d the President at the Generals. Presently | west of Worcester, will forward, as heretofore, all recruits to 
Camp of Rendezvous at Worcester. 


The Superintendent of Norfolk and Bristol Counties will 


WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General 


and Commander-in-Chief. 
20— 


‘NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that the subscriber has been duly 
a ointed eee mt of the estate of WILLIAM BART- 
LETT, late of Litchfield. in the state of Maine, yeoman, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himseif that trust, by giving 


(Five fine Illustra- | 
tions.) No.3. The Vendetta. By Belzac. No.4. Gulliver's | 


dD—lw ; 


A new name for a popular lecture on Health. By Mrs. C- i 


| Candidates will present certificates of good moral charac- | 


| Massachusetts Military Agent, Washington, is published for j 


with them individually—no other organization does this. | 


| 
| 
| 
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A dbertisements. 
| THE COMMONWEALT 


— FOR — 


H, 


THE SOLDIERS. 
i —_—_ 
ARMY FUND. 





We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the ( 
| wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a ¢ 

large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and a. 
| just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, :> 
will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps w 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of Reconstruction, to original discussion by 
, the best thinkers of Maasachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
| inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
, anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
| of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 

For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any number of copies. 
| Let all the friends of the seldiers send in their orders. 

L 
- REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 32 Garden st. 


, 


’ 


. 





Dr. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- 
| cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a 

system which adapts itself to natural laws, feels prepared to 
| treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 
| system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury to the 

patient, arising from the use of deleterious drugs, or the 

want of skillin their application. Being one of the most 
| competent Electro-Biologists, he only resorts to the use of 
| Medicines where they are found to be indispensible. 

Particular attention given to diseases incident to females. 
—_ will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
clan. 

The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to consult hin, without delay, at his office, No. 38 
Garden 8t. 

A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- 
stantly on hand. 24 


FAIRBANKS? 
“SCALES! 





Universally Acknewledged 





\ 

/ 

j — FOR— 
| Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
| TO BE THE STANDARD! 
} 


For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable 
Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 


118 MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 





: FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
| 246m 
THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOP-LEDIA ; 
In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 


For 1861 and 1862. 
In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 


ete 





1 

| In view of the greatly increased coat of printing and bind- 
| ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
| constrained to increase the price as follows : 


| Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $4.753 half Ture 
{ hey, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by reinitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
| upon: receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, ‘to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
| be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
| volumes per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
| Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 

be furnixhed at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 


| 
2 Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 


} vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 

Galleries, &c., which we will sell cheap for cash. 
Catalogues furnished when desired. 
| For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
| DINSMORE, Agent for 
| D. APPLETON & CO., 
| 6 Ashton Block, 289 Washingten Street, 
| BUSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
| P.8.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
| turned by express at our expeuse, provided it is done imme- 
: diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 
B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 

Elocution and Vocal Culture. 


Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
| classes are formed. 

| Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commentealth office. 

or. 


“aw 





DR. H. L. DAVIS, 

ANALYTICAL PITYSICIAN, 
CAN BE CONSULTED AT HIS OFFICE, 

No. 271 Tremont St., opp. Hollis St., 


neys, heart, spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumatism, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyepep- 
sia, nervous debility, restlesences, loss of appetite, constipa- 
, tion, derangements of the stomach, bilious affections, an im- 
pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &c. 
N.B.—Dr. Davis treats all diseases of the fluids and solids, 


} 
| 
| Daily, upon all diseases, especially the lungs, liver, kid- 


| chronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical 


~ | System, as laid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 


' New York. Advice free. 


| 
' 
| 
| 


| 


bonds as the law directs. All persons having demands upon | 
the estate of said deceased, are required to exhibit the same; | 


and all persons indebted to said estate, are called upon to 


ak ment to 
—a WM. BARTLETT, Adm. 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1864. 21-30 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE. 


ANNUAL TAXES FOR 1864. 

The attention of tax-payers is hereby called to the pro- 
visions of the United States Excise Law relative to the assess- 
wor the siath section of the act of Jal 

sixth o ac’ 
be rae persons, partnerships, firms, associations or 
corporations, made liable to any annual duty, license or tax, 





1, 1862, it is made | 


ON OR BEFORE THE PresT Monday IN MaY IN EACH TEAR, to . 


make a list or return to the Assistant Assessor of the 


trict where located of the amount of annual income, the ar- . 


ticles or objects charged with a special tax, and the business 
or occupation liable to pay any license. 

Every person 
day cpaunen will be liable to be assessed by the Assessor, ac- 
cording to the best information which he can obtain; and in 
such case the Assessor is required to add per centum to 
the amount of the items of such list. 

Every person who shall deliver to an assessor any false or 
frauduient list or statement, with intent to evade the valua- 
tion or enumeration required by law, is subject to a fine of 


| five hundred dollars ; and in such case the list will be made 


out by the assersor or assistant assessor, and from the valua- 


| tion and enumeration so made there can be no appeal. 


Payment of the annual taxes, except those for licenses, will 
not be demanded until the thirtieth day of June. 


who shall fail to make such return by the | 


' 
' 


Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
opiuions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
consultation only can be satisfactory. 26—4w 

ee U. S. 5-20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES & CoO., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


Gog oa 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance To Factory xo. 5 Avery St. 
15—lv 


~~ PyJANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
. Music for Parties. 





JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Besten. 


Trrus—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillion 
Parties—calling the figures—$7. é 19—tf 


~ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, — 





Hrapquarters, Bostox, March 11, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 1). 

In consequence of other engagements, Major George C. 
Trumbull is hereby relieved from duty as Master of Ordmance 
ef this Commonwealth, and the duties of said office are as- 
signed to Brig.-General Richard A. Pierce, 24 Brigade, lst 
Division M.V.M., and Acting Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, who will report for orders at his earliest convenience to 


| the Commander-in-Chief, who takes this occasion to thank 


| 


The appropriate blanks on whieh to make return, and al! | 


| dier. These negroes for the most part belong P; Dorchester, Zist inst., Heary W. Derby. 19 yre. 5 mos. TTCHIE. 
adhe officers pe men of the anne to! I think the inference drawn by the Senator In Newton Upper Falls, 2ist inst., Mrs. Elisabeth Weed | v. ©. someemn, See 
which they are attached. In the Confederate | from Kentucky is entirely correct, and I think | Pais Stab tae, Peentate Boneatt, @ U. &. Assessor, Fourth 


Tat 


Major Trumbull for the able and efficient manuer in which 
he has performed the duties of his office. 
By order of the Cow wander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHIOULER. 
Adjutant-General. 


WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agente. ease ongaaceammalls ine aad a 





| Appty in person a: this office 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


























The Commontoralth, 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1864. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, Marcu 5. 

The delight of the enemies of the United States 
at the weapon which Banks has just put into 
their hands is inexpressible. In the first place 
it is proclaimed that Banks is an eminent aboli- 
tionist! Next it is declared,—and here alas 
there are indications of truth,—that his General 
Order bears marks of having been framed at 
Washington. It is admitted by all that it says 
to the traitorous planters: “Come help to bring 
in Louisiana as a state before the next election, 
and you shall have your plantations and negroes 
restored.” ‘Twelve years ago (says the Times) 
when all England was sympathizing with the 
terrors of Maria and the suffering of Uncle 
Tom, it was little expected that the whole ne- 
gro population of Louisiana would soon be 
emancipated, and that the‘ehain and lash would 
be snatched from Legree and placed in the 
hands of a great abolitionist power.” General 
Banks appears to have had at his elbow some 
sensible planters,” “who certainly have not 
suppressed their conviction that a nigger must 
work, and, if he does not like work, must be 
made to work.” “What is this but predial in- 
stead of personal slavery ?” “So while the 
Emperor of. Russia is abolishing serfdom, the 
President of the United States is adopting it as 
a new institution, a new pledge of reconcilia- 
tion, and a new bond of Union between the 
Northern and Southern States.” The mean- 
ness and infernalism (to speak moderately) of 
Banks's proceeding is that it insinuates what it 
dare not allege in the face of the facts, that 
idleness and vagrancy have been the crying 
sins of the negroes in Louisiana; and also 
that he is so overpowered with idle negroes that 
his late order is the result of a pressing emer- 
gency. Why, if this be the case, does he forci- 
bly prevent the vagrants from removing them- 
selves out of his department? Why does he 
arrange for the introduction from other de- 
partments of more of these idlers? Faugh! it 
is enough to sicken an honest man. And if 
the American people will tolerate the cessation 
of recruiting amongst the negroes of that re- 
gion, whilst the President calls for more men 
from the North, they will show themselves wor- 
thy only of the despotism they will have es- 
tablished. I have met several distinguished 
friends of the Union since this order was re- 
ceived—amongst others, the editor of the Star, 
F. W. Newman, Esq., and P. A. Taylor, M. 
P.,—and whilst expressing their disgust they 
have no doubt that the President will overrule 
it. I wish I could feel that certainty. My only 
hope isthat the Northern heart has vigor enough 
to answer Banks with such a cry of wrath that 
the President will be forced to undo the infa- 
mous deed. 

The American question has been up in Par- 
liament during the week in a new shape,— 
namely, that of a direct overhauling of the 
dealings of the Confederacy with England. It 
was introduced in a speech by Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre (Member for Reading) of which the gen- 


eral opinion is that expressed by Mr. Baxter, 


M. P., immediately after, that “a speech more 
marked by force of expression and continuity 
of argument they had not often heard in Par- 
liament.” Mr. Lefevre intimated strongly that 
the Government had rendered itself liable for 
the 186 ships, involving $15,000,000, which the 
Alabama had destroyed. He was powerfully 
supported by P. A. Taylor, M. P., for Leices- 
ter. The Government replied that the ques- 
tion of direct remonstrance with the Southern 
Yonfederacy was under deep cons leration with 
the Government, and that although the Gov- 
ernment had not yet deemed it a duty to with- 
draw from Southern privateers the privilege of 
entering its ports within limits, yet “there might 
be conduct on the part of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment and of those vessels which would justi- 
fy Her Majesty’s Government in revoking that 
permission.” 

There have been three meetings of Ameri- 
‘ans in London, to organize an assistant branch 
of the U. S. Sanitary Commission, similar to 
that which was formed last fall in Paris. At 
the last meeting Mr. Evarts of New York pre- 
sided. 
£200 and another £250. 
good done by the Commission. 
soon appear in a leading English Magazine 
giving a full account of the astonishing opera- 
tions of the Sanitary Commission, which has 
done a work so entirely unparalelled in the 
History of war. It is a million-hearted and 
million-handed Florence Nightingale; an en- 
croachment of Christianity upon the cruel do- 
main of war, and a sign of the reign of that 
nobler day when war shall cease forever. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s 
“Broken Lights,"—a title taken from Tenny- 


One letter was received subscribing 
There will be much 
An article will 


new. work, 
son’s well known verse,— 
“Our little systems have their day. 

They have their day and cease to be 

They are but broken lights from thee ; 

And thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 
gives a very good summary and analysis of the 
present attitude of religious schools. She thinks 
that Pantheism cannot be the religion of the 
future in any form, and declares it to be with- 
out humanity. 
ence to Carlyle “everywhere, 
severe on the sentence in Emerson’s “Conduct 
of Life” concerning “the guano races of man- 
kind, carted over to manure the fertile fields in 
America, and rot.” But Emerson may have a 
high idea of the dignity of guano in the econ- 
omy af the universe. From the primal rocks 
up the progress of life would seem to have been 


and is also very 


that the lower order must become, in a sense, 


guano for a higher product; and if we are to 
have a higher race than any now apparent, all 
the races must in a sense contribute to produce 
it. Miss Cobbe evidently suspects an indiffer- 
ence in Emerson toward the lower races,—es- 
pecially the negro,—which would be dispelled 
if we could only get Mr. E. to give us that vol- 
ume of his Political Essays and Addresses. In 
the first edition of Emerson’s Works in Eng- 
land, Mr. Carlyle in introducing it intimates 
that Emerson has preserved an indifference to 
such questions as negro emancipation. For 
tunately the facts are otherwise; but only Em- 
erson can set himself right in this matter; and 
I am persuaded that the publication of such a 
volume as | have referred to would be produc- 
tive of immense good here just now,—for he has 
the ear of the cultivated classes here, much more 
than any other American. An English author 
told me the other day that the English Traits 
was regarded by all whom he knew as the book 
on England; that he, for one, had read and re- 
read, and was never weary of reading it. 

The friends of the distinguished French Uni- 
tarian, M. Coquerel, in America, whose num- 
bers are only second to those he has in France, 


This she illustrates by refer- | 


will regret that the Presbyterian Council has re- 
moved him from his pulpit, and ended his im- 
portant labors among the poor. The Presse 
has an indignant article on the subject, in which 
it says that the Protestant consistory “accuses 
him of not being irreproachably orthodox, of 
carrying too far the doctrine of free examina- 
tion, of being cool on the theory of grace, of 
using all his efforts not to leave any pretext for 
unbelief, and of endeavoring to put religion 
and reason in accord.” The Presse declares 
that he was the leading preacher of France: 
that his church would not hold the multitudes 
which thronged to hear him; that when he 
preached a charity-sermon for the poor the 
boxes at the door were not wide or deep enough 
to contain the many jewels poured into them; 
that when he preached for the poor cotton- 
weavers of Rouen, the collection amounted to 
15,000 francs. It then speaks of the liberality 
of the recent decision on the writers of the 
Essays and Reviews, and demands that the gov- 
ernment shall authorize M. Coquerel to open 
an independent church when it will be seen 
what is the decision of the people on the ver- 
dict of the consistory. 

In the last of the lectures of Prof. Huxley 
at the Royal College, which have produced so 
much interest and have furnished the Emanci- 
pation Society with its latest tract, that distin- 
| guished naturalist exhibited five skulls of Chim- 
| panzees, showing greater differences than those 
indicated by any skulls of different human races, 





painted to the command by the new govern- 
ment, arrived shortly after, and Johnston es- 
caped by land and joined the rebel forces. Up. 
to the last moment leck strove for the elec- 
tion of rpg. the southern candidate, 
against Lincoln and Douglas.  f 

How is it that with such antecedénts and 
such friends this opponent of President Lincoln, 
notwithstanding his total lack of military talent, 
has become the General-in-Chief of the Union 
armies? This is a paradox which can only be 
reconciled at the White House. 


. Grant. 


It may be objected that General Grant has 
been sufficiently tried; that Donelson, Vicks- 
burg and Missionary Ridge are simple eviden- 
ces of his great military efficiency. But we 
deny this in toto; and we agree with the au- 
thor of the “Life of General Halleck” that no 
one of these operations evinced the slightest 
military talent. Fort Donelson surrendere i 
needlessly, owing to the cowardice of the rebel 
commanders, who were anxious above all things 
to save their own lives. (Grant had no more to 
do with the taking of Donelson than we had. 

The capture of Vicksburg, which has been 
regarded as a masterpiece of vigor, rapidity 
and science, simply amounts to a rapidity of 
six miles a day ; which may easily be proved 
by comparing the dates and distances as con- 
tained in the official report of the general-in- 
chief. His vigor and science may be estimated 
by the following fact, ascertained by a close ex- 
amination of official documents; Grant took 
over two months at the head of over one hun- 
dred thousand men, to gain possession of Vicks- 
burg defended by fourteen thousand, and not 
thirty-one thousand, as stated by Gen. Grant ! 
the list of prisoners exchanged revealed the 
fact that the difference (namely, seventeen 





; —and then declared that those skulls were but 
| varieties of a single species found in a single 
i district of “Africa. The clique of the Anthro- 
_pological Society, led by James Hunt and Car- 
| ter Blake, are talking largely on the other side, 
| but they bring forward no skulls nor skeletons 
to prove their point. The scientific world here 
lis largely on Huxley’s side. Nevertheless, I 
‘am happy to say that there are indications that 
‘this vexed question is to be now thoroughly 
| sifted and settled by trained scientific hands. 
In the Reader of yesterday letters appear from 
| Hunt and Blake, replying to Huxley. Hunt, 
‘the anti-negro champion, par excellence “craw- 


' fishes” considerably by saying that the passages of 
| his pamphlet, particularly held up to ridicule by | 
Prof. Huxley, were quotations from Van Evrie, | 
New York, and from a Confederate lady, (1!) | 
and consequently that he should not be held | 


responsible for everything in said passages. But 
as he quoted them without qualification or con- 
tradiction, this silly plea is only laughed at 
when it does not suggest his helplessness in sup- 
porting his position. Carter Blake grapples 
Huxley on the subject of the dentition of the 
negro, and promises to renew the attack. In 
Dr. Hunt’s paper the following paragraph oc- 
curred :—*The inferior molars sometimes _pre- 


anomaly is sporadically found in other races,” 
—and quotes Blake in confirmation. Upon 
'which, Huxley said, “I did not imagine that 
the merest tyro could be ignorant that the low- 
|er molars of man are always five tubercled ; the 
| hindermost alone, from its imperfect develop- 
;ment, oceasionally breaking the rule.” Blake 
now says, you are technically right, “but in the 
| higher races there is a tendency, especially in 
| the second molar, to exhibit a cruciform arrange- 
ment, which, by suppression of the fifth and 
posterior cusp, divides the tooth virtually into 
a quadricusped molar.” Which, however, be- 
ing a very different thing, from which he was 
cited by Hunt to prove, may or may not be im- 
portant, or may or may not be true. Probably 
we shall hear from Huxley again soon* I go 
to his fourteenth lecture this evening; it is on 





the gorilla. 
| the progress of the controversy,—in which any 
/one who has heard Huxley can only pity those 
| who encounter him. 

I do not know whether you yet have the 
fourth volume of Carlyie’s History of Fred- 
erick. It advances twelve years in the story 
(from 1744 to 1757.) It has many powerful 
passages. The following is characteristic and 
gites his idea of the man whom he regards as 





the Last King: 

“My money is running down, privately thinks 
he; guarantee Silesia, and I shall be glad to 
go. If not, I must raise money somehow ; melt 
ithe big silver balustrades at Berlin, borrow from 
ithe Stande, or do something ; and, in fact must 
stand here, unless Silesia is guaranteed, and 
istrugele till I die. That latter withal is. still 
‘privately Friedrich’s thought. Under his light 
‘air, he carries unspoken that grimly clear de- 





| 


| termination, at all times, now and henceforth; | 
}and it isan immense help to the guidance of 


him. An indispensable, indeed. No king or 
;man, attempting anything considerable in this 
| world, need expect to achieve it except, tacitly, 
on those sae terms, ‘I will achieve it or die!’ 
For the world, in spite of rumors to the con- 
trary, is always much of a bedlam to the san- 
ity (so far as he may have any) of every in- 
jdividual man. A strict place, moreover; its 
very bedlamisms flowing by law, as do alike the 
sudden mud-deluges, and the steady Atlantic 
‘tides and all things whatsoever: a world inex- 


sent in the negro race five tubercles, and this | 


thousand) was added in order to mitigate in 
| the eyes of the public the disgrace of having ex- 
pended so much time, men, and money, against 
|so weak an enemy. 
| With regard to Missionary Ridge, we will 
jseuply state that it was not necessary to fight 
leither above or below the clouds in order to 
| gain possession of that point, for Granut’s supe- 
‘riority in point of numbers would have enab- 
led him to occupy that position by a single 
maneuver without uselessly sacrificing his men. 
The “New Nation” will not probably be able 
to impress upon the country the correctness ot 
its views of Gen. Grant. He has had success, 
which is the test of generalship, and he will 
and ought to maintain his position until he 
loses it by reason of some great disaster which 
can be traced to his mismanagement. 





ipo 
THE PRESIDENCY. 
[Extracts from the Speech of Senator Pom- 
eroy, of Kansas, in the Senate of the United 
States, March 10.] 


Some curiosity has been manifested, here and 
elsewhere, as to the authority and genuineness 
of a Circular issued by me as chairman of the 
National Executive Committee. 

Such curiosity is very laudable, and I take an 
early opportunity to say, that I did issue that 
circular, and that it embodies the views of the 
National Committee upon the subject present- 
‘ed. The committee was instituted in the usual 
manner, at a public meeting convened in this 
icity in the month of January last. That meet- 
‘ing comprised members of Congress and citi- 
_ zens from nearly every loyal State in the Union. 
| The committee is composed of members ot Con- 
' gress and other citizens of the United States ; 
‘all of them, so far as I am advised, of the most 
| unquestioned loyalty, and devoted to the Union, 
and to Freedom as the best means for restoring 
‘and preserving the Union. 
| The object of the committee is to unite the 
| sentiment of the country in the support of men 
|and measures suited to the times. It issued a 
letter, called by some a circular, which it has 
distributed, as also the speeches of members of 
Congress on the engrossing topics of the day. 

There was nothing secret in, or about the letter 
unless some person wrote “private,” or “secret” 
upon it in order to attract attention and secure 
a wider circulation. The only motive for its 
dissemination at all, was to notify the country 
of the existence of such a committee, and of the 
purpose of its organization. Copies were sent 








| 


I will try and keep you advised of by mail to the President of the United States, 


,to the judges of the courts, to the governors of 
the states, and other distinguished persons in the 
‘loyal portion of the country. 

I do not know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was consulted in reference to the or- 
| ganization of the committee. So far as I am 
informed, he was ignorant as to the persons com- 
| posing that committee, as also of its action. 
| This is the era of drafting men into the ser- 
vice of their country, without notice, and in 
_that spirit he was drawn for the service. And 
_ because we believed the Secretary of the Trea- 
'sury to be a suitable person, he was named asa 

candidate for the Chief Magistrate of the Na- 
tion. We still believe him to be the man whom 
the people will delight to honor. 
| And I find that many other men in the coun- 
try think as we do in this matter. Indeed, I 
have yet to find the man friendly to freedom 
; who does not concede that our choice would de- 
posit the responsibilities of the Executive Gov- 
ernment in able and safe hands. 


country, thus protecting the people from the 
evils of an issue of unguarantied paper curren- 
cy, and su plyin them with a safe and eonve- 
nient medium of commercial exchange in a na- 
tional currency of uniform value in all parts of 
the country, and convertible into gold without 
loss. 
7. Such subordination of the several States to 
the General Government as shall secure a ho- 
mogeneous and undisputed nationality, while 
not destroying the rights reserved to the States, 
so that allegiance to the National Government 
shall always be regarded as the highest fealty, 
and the title of an American citizen the proud- 
est that can be borne, believing him to be an 
American who has an American heart in his 
bosom, no matter where may have been the ac- 
cident of his birth or education, for he is as 
likely to be as truly an American who becomes 
one from choice as he who is compelled to be 
one from necessity. 
8. A general adherence to the usage of the 
Government for thirty years past in the one 
term principle as applied to the office of the 
Presidency, believing that the policy of a sec- 
ond and third election is fruitful of temptations, 
and tends to impair the purity and patriotism 
of his administration, and to surround him with 
influences fatal to the use of a free and unbi- 
assed Executive patronage, and highly danger- 
ous to popular liberty, which he was chosen to 
protect. 
9. Thorough protection to individual rights, 
including those of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and the liberty of speech and publication, while 
at the same time, there are suitable safeguards 
against a treasonable, subsidized and corrupted 
ress. 

10. The support of a liberal and protective 
system of foreign emigration, which shall attest 
our sympathies with the struggling people of 
Europe, while it shall replenish the wastes of 
the present destructive war, stimulate our in- 
jured commerce, supply the demand for labor, 
and develop those immense resources of our 
country, on which we must so greatly rely for 
the speedy extinguishment of the national debt. 

11. The extension of suitable aid for the 
construction of a railway across the continent, 
for the better union of the Atlantic and Pacific 
States, and their easier defence against possible 
foreign enemies, as well as to hasten the devel- 
opment of the rich mining regions of the conti- 
/nent, which we have reason to believe, are des- 
| tined to control the commercial values of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I need not add more. The 
earnest and loyal men of the country are awak- 
ening and uniting upon these issues. We have 
had enough of hesitating and uncertain policies. 
Enough of indecisions and of wrong decisions. 
Enough of coldness and neglect given to the 
friends of the Government, while favor and 
kindness have been meted out to its enemies. 
The voives of the multitude, like the mingling 
of many waters, are calling for vigor, progress, 
and success. 

+e 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT. 


in accordance with the proposition of our gov- | 
ernment. But possibly it may all come to noth- | 
ing. If otherwise, and on ariving at the Fort- | 
ress or at Washington, I might Be needed at 

any point, I should not feel a liberty to take | 
up time by going home. On the contrary, I | 
should be constrained to take service at once. | 
Iam sure you cannot regard this as an indi- | 
cation that the dear ones at home are not near | 
my heart ; But oniy that I recognize my coun- | 
try’s first claim to my services.’ 
~~ e. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN. BUTLER 

AND A FEMININE SECESSIONIST. 
LocustviLie, Accomac Co., VaA., } 
March 10, 1864. 

Gen. B. F. Butter: Sir—My school has 
been closed since Christmas. because, as I un- 
derstood the oath required of us, I could not 
conscientiously take it. Having heard since 
then that one of your officers explains the oath 
as meaning simply that we consent to the acts 
of the United States Government, and pledge 
passive obedience to the same, I take the Fiberty 
of addressing this to you to ascertain if you so 
construe the oath. I cannot understand how 
a woman can “support, protect, and defend the 


cause my sympathies are withthe South. Ifby 
those words you understand merely passive sub- 
mission, I am ready to take the oath, and abide 
by it sacredly. 

Very respectfully. Mary S. GRraves- 


DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA AND NorTH CAROLINA, 
Fortress Monrog, March 14, 1864. 


My Dear Mapam: I am truly sorry that 
any Union oflicer of mine has attempted to 
fritter away the effect of the oath of allegiance 
to the Government of the United States, and 
to inform you that it means nothing more than 
passive obedience to the same. 

That officer is equally mistaken. 


Heapquarrers 18tu Army Corps, 


The oath 


love, affection, and reverence. for the Govern- 
ment, all comprised in the word patriotism, in 
|its highest and truest sense, which every true 
American feels for his or her Government. 

You say, “I cannot understand how a wo- 
man can support, protect, and defend the Union, 
except by speaking or writing in favor of the 
present war, which I could never do, because 
| my sympathies are with the South.” 
| That last phrase, madam, shows why you 
cannot understand “ how a woman can support, 
protect, and defenu the Union.” 

Were you loyal at heart vou would at once 
understand. The Southern women who are 
Rebels understand well “how to support, pro- 
tect, and defend” the Confederacy, “without 
either speaking or writing.” Some of them act 
as spies, some smuggle quinine in their under- 
clothes, some smuggle information through the 
lines in their dresses, some tend sick soldiers for 


Rebel gunboats. 
- : Soe: 
Perhaps it may all be comprised in the phrase, 
“Where there is a will there is a way.” 





And, first, as to its consequences. In the 
history of the African race these can never be 
forgotten. 
slave trade nothing so terrible had fallen upon 





were “guilty of a skin not colored as our own.” 


But our feel- 





even by a single lowly person. 


jings are enhanced when individual sorrows are | 
| multiplied and the blow descends upon a whole | 


irace. History, too, takes up the grief. The 
| Jews expelled from Spain by merciless decrees ; 
jthe Huguenots driven from France by the re- 


vocation of the edict of Nantes; our own Pu- | 
|ritan fathers compelled to exile for religious | 


‘freedom; all these receive a gushing sympathy, 
and we detest the tyrants. These were perse- 
_cutions for religion in days of religious bigotry 
jand darkness. But an American Congress, 
‘in this age of Christian light, not in the fanati- 
| cism of religion, but in the fanaticism of Slav- 
jery, did an act which can find companionship 
| only with the enormities of the past. The fu- 
_gitive slave act carried distress and terror to 


| every person of African blood in the free States. | 


| All were fluttered, as the arbitrary edict com- 
menced its swoop over the land. The very ru- 
mor that a slave hunter was in town so_ shook 
the nerves of a sensitive freeman, on whom was 
ithe ban of color, that he died. To large num- 
| bers this act was a decree of instantaneous ex- 
pulsion from the Republic, under the penalties 
of Slavery to them and their heirs forever. 
| Stung with despair, as many as 6,000 Christian 
men and women, meritorious persons—a larger 
band than that of the escaping Puritans—pre- 
| cipitately fled from homes which they had es- 
| tablished, opportunities of usefulness which 
| they had found, and the regard of fellow-citi- 
| zens, until at Jast, in an unwelcome northern 
;climate, beneath the British flag, with glad 
| Voices of freedom on their lips, though with the 
| yearnings of exile in their hearts, they were 
‘happy in swelling the chant “ God save the 
| Queen.” 

| But such an injustice cannot be restrained 
‘in it influence. Wherever it shows itself’ it is 
jan extension of Slavery with all the wrong, 
| violence, and brutality which are the natural 
outgrowth of Slavery. The free States became 





this unhappy people, whether we contemplate | 
its cruelty to individuals + widespre: . : 
ite J als or the widespread pro-| teach it to them, and, therefore, I am glad to | 


‘scription which it launched agains y . | 
I mched against all who’ joarn from your letterthat your school has been | 


defend the Union,” by teaching the scholars of 


Sint Sint anthedieeies of tke | tn school to love and reverence the Govern- 
o *6 rs Zi al . . e i 
© arst autorization of the | nent, to be proud of their country, to glory in 


its flag, and to be true to its Constitution. But, 
as you don’t understand that yourself, you can’t 


| closed since Christmas, and with my consent, 


is sad to k * suffering anywhe P : 
It ad to know of suffering anywhere, | nti] you change your sentiments, and are a 


loyal women in heart, it never shall be opened. 
I would advise you, madam, forthwith to go 

where your “sympathies” are. Iam only doubt- 

| ful whether it is not my duty to send you. 

| I have the honor to be, very respectfully 

| your obedient servant, B. F. Butier. 

Major General Commanding. 

To Mrs. Mary L. Graves, Locustville, Ac- 
comac County, Virginia. 

ee NES soot eee 


HOW NATIONS BECOME FREE. 


When a skilful commander makes a campaign 
/into an enemy’s country, he does not move his 
forces in close column over a region not previ- 
ously examined, but sends out detachments to 
‘scour the country, and take possession of promi- 
nent points, from which the enemy’s movements 
|may be observed and signalled from afar. He 
‘sends out his sharpshooters, those radical war- 
| riors who never level their rifles without intent 
‘to kill. It will be readily admitted that this ad- 
| vance guard is an absolute necessity in the plan 
lof the commander. It is formed of picked men, 
noted for their vigilance and fidelity. They 
‘are sent forward to prepare the way for the ad- 
vance of the grand army. And when the chiefs 


| of divisions see these daring pioneers in posses- | 


sion of commanding positions far in advance, 
they know that their forces may be safely moved 
up to points so covered. 

Not much more than thirty years ago, a 
small but select band of pioneers went forward 
to spy out the way of progress for the American 

eople. They were men noted for earnest and 
inflexible purpose—men who abhorred wrong 


and liberty. They went forward into the ene- 
my’s country—a long way in advance of the 
masses—and lighted their signal fires upon 
heights which seemed utterly impracticable to 
those who remained behind with the main body. 
| The chiefs of parties despatched messenger after 





| how temperately, all things considered, has he 
, done his work. The mark of citag. shaft of 


Union,” except by speaking or writing in favor | 
of tle present war, which I could never do, be- | 


of allegiance means fealty, pledge of faith to, | 


the Confederacy, some get up subscriptions for | 


Now, then, you could “support, protect and | 


and oppression as intensely as they loved right | 


‘little better than a huge outlying plantation, | messenger to them, at first earnestly requesting, 


of the Declaration of Independence, and refused 
to move. They fore-reached time, and caught 
a glimpse of the “must be” in advance of their 
generation. But Thomas Jefferson was made 
the instrument of the enfranchisement of the 
American people. He lighted the fire at which 
Garrison Fohted his lamp. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who added slavery to the catalogue 
of crime in his indictment against King George. 
Garrison only moved up to Jefferson's stand- 
point. He has done little save to reiterate 
Jefferson’s definition of the inalienable rights 
of man. How earnestly, how unflinchingly, 


malice and abuse launched by the chiefs of all 
parties for thirty years; making himself naught 
among men that he might be of service to the 
humblest ; keeping himself’ pure—a stranger to 
the vices which disfigure the majority of men; 
| with a single ambition to become the iconoclast 
ofthe age. The hero of such a purpose may 
| well be pardoned his eccentricities, and indulg- 
ed.in unlimited theorizing.— Washington Chron- 

| icle. 
“Theorizing !" The subject of such a eulo- 


gy, a theorist. 





THE UNIONISTS OF THE SOUTH. 
A correspondent of the V. ¥. Times who 
| rode with Kilpatrick says: 
| The negroes everywhere, as usual, manifest- 
ed great delight at seeing a column of Yan- 





kees, and acted unreservedly, as though they 
| expected to find them all friends, and aided 
| the expedition in various ways. 
always tell where corn could be found for the 
horses, and where provisions and horses had 
‘been concealed. They frequently gave valu- 


able information as to the l_cation of the ene-/| 
my’s pickets, of the presence of scouts in the | 


' neighborhood, and could tell when the last 
Confederate soldier had passed along the road. 
These services were rendered freely and with- 
out hesitation, often without the asking. Their 
| services were brought into requisition in de- 
| stroying railroads, and in one instance, at least, 
| continued the work of destruction after the 
| troops had left the spot, saying, as the column 


Grabellers’ Guide 





osto Worcester Railro: 
For yooston and, Ex.) 1.80, (2.30 Ex.) 4.30, (6 


Ex. 

Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 

New York, (land route) 8.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat 

Albany and the West, 7, 8.30, 2.30. : 
Old Colony and Newport Railrc 

For Newport, 4.10 P.M., (ar. N. 7.) 

Plymouth, 8.30, 2.30, 5. 

Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 

New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 

Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.1¢ 

Boston and Maine Railroad. 

For Great Falls, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 

Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 

Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 

Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 2.30. 5, 5.30. : 

Boston and Providence Railro: 
For Providence, 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.30, (5.308 


(8.30 Ex.) 

Readville and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.30, 3.30, 
20.10. 

New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. § 
5.30 P.M 


’ 


New Bedford, 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. : 
Eastern Railroad. 

For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 2.30, 4, 5, 6, 6. 
Wednesday. 11.15: Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.3 

Lynn, 7.30, t8.30, 10 30, 12, t]. 2.30, +3.30, 4, 5, 
16.45, 10.90. Wednesdays, 11.15 ; Saturdays, 10.3( 
of 9.30. 

Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 

Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Main 
+ Via Saugus Branch. 

Boston & Lowell and Nashua & I 

Railroad. 

For Nashua, 7, 8, 12.5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 

Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 


Taunton Branch and New Bedfo: 


Taunton Railroad. 
New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 


They could | Taunton for Boston, 8.35, 11, 4. 


Taunton for Providence, 8.35. 11. 4, 5.40. 
Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 
Stonington and Providence Rail 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 3.45, 7.1! 
Return, 1.40, 7, 2, 5.15. 
Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 
Norwich and Worcester Railro: 
Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
et tiga for New London and New York, (Stea 
New Haven, New London and Ston: 


auroa 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., 


-M. 
Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 





| moved off, “We'll catch up.” Nearly all asked 
permission to come along, and many did so 
| without asking the privilege, seeming to take it 
asa matter of course they were expected to 
| join the command. 
| ber of negroes in any one place—but there 


| were a few found in every locality—just enough | 
the whites said, to raise crops for the local per- | ailroa 
lion | New Haven for Springfield, 8-15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 1 


ulation to consume. Only about one mi 


| dollars’ worth of this kind of property was | 
| brought away. Many of the negroes and ne- | 


gresses gave out on the long marches, and were 
_ left on the road. One squad of stout-limbed 
and stout-hearted women marched for two 
' days with the command, and were finally re- 
: 
they have some rights that white men are 
_ bound to respect under the present regime. 
~~-e- -— 


ARMY RADICALISM. 
The St. Louis Democrat of the 12th contained 


There was no large num- | 


warded by reaching Gen. Butler's lines, where | 


Western Railroad. 

| Worcester for Albany, 9, 10.05, 4. 

Return, 6.20, 8.50. 3.50. 

| Weenete for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05, 1' 
> 


8 P.M. 
— 2.10, 7.15, 11.30, (1.35, 8.35 Ex.) Sum 


| Albany for Pittsfleld, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 3.50. 
Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44. 


New Haven, Reece and Sprin; 


Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
| Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.3 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 6.35, 12 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
| Middletown for Berlin. 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.10, 7.10. 
New York and New Haven Rail: 
New Haven for New York. 2.15, 5.30, 7, 9.45, 2.05, 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
| Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2 
| 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20. 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 3 
| 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
;} _ Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30. 5.30, 8 
| Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.30, 9, 11-4 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 3.50, 4.30. 5.30, 6.30. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 


an interesting account of a celebration in that | Troy & Boston and Western Ver 


city on the 10th, of the battle and victory of 
Pea Ridge, whence we quote as follows: 


Gen. McNeil responded, and in the course of 
| his remarks said that hereafter the elective | 


Railroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.30. 
Troy for North Adams, &, 4.45 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 


Lowell and Lawrence Railroa 


franchise should be extended t& all who fight | Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 


for the country, without regard to nationality | 


-orcolor. (Gens. Gray and Rosecrans—*That’s 
| right; that’s right.’) 
| who, in the hour of the country’s peril, 


Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4, 6.30. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Cent 
Sullivan Railroad. 


The foreigners among us Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
took | Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 


Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 


out their exemption papers on the plea of alien- White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, $ 


| age, should never be allowed to cast a vote at 
| . 

| any election. 

Gen. Rosecrans said he fully concurred in 


what had been said about black soldiers. 


“Gen. | 


&c., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M. 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c.. 8.40 A.M. 10.07 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.58, 
3.30, 5.25 P.M. : 


Grand Trunk Railway of Cana 


| McNeil has told you that he thought that every | Portland for Montreal. 1. 


black man who fought for the country should 
have a vote; so do I—so do I.” He said he 


had a black man as his servant (Samuel Mar- | 


shall,) who had won his freedom by fighting for 


the country at Fort Moultrie in South Carolina. | 


So we have the example of the South itself’ in 
| freeing slaves who fight for the country. 


Rosecrans gave his views of a reconstruction of | 
He said that whenever a state | 


the Union. 
passes an act renouncing its allegiance to the 
Government, we are obliged to recognize it as 
the act of the state—that it has abdicated—and 
no two hundred men in such state can act for 
the whole. 
| the United States, and are to be governed as 
| citizens of a territory until there is a loyal pop- 
| ulation sufficient to form a state, and be re-ad- 
mitted into the Union. 


tion and the maintenance of the General Gov- 
ernment. When a citizen wants to expatriate 
himselt, he can do so by the consent of the sove- 
reign. I want Congress to pass ah act to al- 
low any citizen to expatriate himself, and to de- 
clare its assent to such expatriatior, such citi- 
zen never more to vote until re-naturalized.” 
The General spoke in glowing terms of the 
conduct of the Missouri troops in the Army of 
the Cumberland, frequently appealing to Col. 


“Tam notin favor of 
a central despotism, but of the unity of the na-| 


Conrad and other officers to verify his state- | 


ments. The Army of the Cumberland crossed 


| for New York. 


the Alps of Tennessee, but did not find the | 


| river Po or the fertile plains of Italy to bivouac 
upon. Previous to the battle of Chickamauga, 


| quivering under the lash of the overseer; or 


Mr. President, the National Executive Com- 
jrather they were a diversified hunting-ground 


and finally peremptorily commanding their re- 


- ; : telegraphed to Gen. Hallec rhethe 
‘turn. They were told that the main body could he telngraphed to Gren. Halleck te xa muetnee 


| any portion of the rebel army of Virginia had | 


| Portland for South Paris, 7.40, 1.10. 

| Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 

Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 EF 
Newburyport Railroad. 

Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. . 

| Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 

| Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.3), 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4 


| South Reading Branch Railro 


Gen. | Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 


Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25. 4.55 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and 
Mountains Railroad. 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 


Conrord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.¢ 


The people still remain citizens of | Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 


| Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 





Steamers. 


Daily Line for Portland, Bangor 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and } 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf. for Portl: 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P. 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, + 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of bo 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, Bangor, &e 

WILLIAM WEEKS 


New York, Newport and Fall Rive 
The first class steamer Metropous, Capt. Brov 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thi 

Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 
A steamer puns in connection with 

to and from Providence ‘la . Sundays excepted. 

Boston to New York, $5. Deck, #4. 

GEO. SHIVERICK, . 
82 Washingtor 

Providence and Newport. 


Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrivi 


Return, leave New 


mittee still lives, and in my humble judgment 
bids fair to establish the fact of its existence on 
the page of the future. Indeed, its existence 
has now become almost a “military necessity.” 
Through it we hope to stimulate, encourage and 
combine the loyal men of the country, for a 
/more vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war, believing that a speedy issue to a three 
| years’ doubtful condict will save the eredit of the 
| nation, the lives of the army, and the very hope 
‘of a free Government among men! 

* * * Partisan democracy early perished 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 


for the flying bondman, resounding always with 
the “halloo” of the huntsman. There seemed 
‘to be no rest. The chase was hardly finished 
‘at Boston, before it broke out at Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, or Buffalo, and then again raged fu- 
| viously over the prairies of the west. Not a case 
,oecurred which did not shock the conscience of 
‘the country, and sting it withanger. The rec- 
' ords of the time attest the accuracy of this state- 
‘ment. Perhaps there is no instance in history 
where human passion showed itself in grander 


orable, truly, as gravitation itself; and it will) through the alliance and corruption of its lead- forms of expression, or where eloquence lent 


behove you to front it ina similar humor, as the 


ers with slavery, 


never be drawn up those heights; that to go for- 
| ward on the heels of such a rash reconnoissance 
' would be to go forward to certain destruction. 


enemy lay beyond; that he was perfecting his 
plans for a general advance, intended to over- 
whelm the people with defeat ; that his avowed 
purpose was the destruction of the liberties of 
the masses, and that to be met successfully he 
must be sought, and forced to fight the friends 
of truthand right upontheir own chosen ground. 





partisan republicanism aiming all her gifts more completely to the demands of | show to the chiefs of parties that the avowed 


tacit basis for whatever wise plans you lay. In| only at the restraint of slavery, and never once _ liberty. than the speech of an eminent charac- | purpose of the enemy was destructive of pop- 
Friedrich, from the first entrance of him on the | asking its extinction, was shattered by the first | ter now dead and buried ina foreign land, de- | ular liberty ; that he was aggressive from neces- 
stage of things, we have had to recognize this gun aimed at Fort Sumter. No party now ex- |nouncing the capture of Thomas Simms, at | sity, and that, if they did not lead the people 
prime quality, in a fine tacit form, to a complete | ists which has ever been seen ina national con- | Boston, and invoking the judgment of God and | to meet and vanquish him, he would inevitably 
vention. And after three years of fearful and | man upon the agents in this wickedness. That | seek out and vanquish them. 


degree; and, till his last exit. we shall never find 
it wanting. Tacit enough, unconscious almost, 
not given to articulate itself at all; and if there 
be less of piety than we could wish in the silence 
of it, there is at least no play-actor mendacity, 
or cant of devoutness, to poison the high worth 
ot it. M. D.C. 


-.-e- -— pe 


“THE NEW NATION.” 
| We have mentioned elsewhere this new 
_weekly paper. Here are some specimens of its 
| eriticisins. The first is from an article on Hal- 
‘leck, written by Gen. Cluseret, formerly of 
Fremont’s staff, and the criticism on Grant, is 


‘probably trom the same source : 
Halleck. 

The Secretary of War [Floyd, in 1860] sent 
General Johnston, a friend and confident of 
| Halleck, seventy-five thousand muskets with 


exhausting conflict, the country is still menaced 
| by dangers, which can only be averted by in- 
)Stant and intelligent political action on the part 
of the people, and a marching to triumph and 
victory on the part of the army. To save the 
nation from demoralization and disgraceful 
bankruptcy, and also from the threatened per- 
ils of official usurpations, a contest of ideas is in- 
augurated for the promotion of just principles, 
and not for the aggrandizement of men. To 
'this end the aid of all citizens should be invok- 
|ed who desire a speedy restoration of the Union 
‘upon the principle of universal freedom secured 
by an amended Constitution, inviting all to unite 
“in advocating and maintaining a political organ- 
,ization embracing the vital issues of the present 
| day. : : 
j._ 1. The immediate suppression of the rebel- 
lion, by using and controlling, if need be, for 
the time being all the civil and all the military 
_ power of this nation. without premature offers of 





orders to hand over the command of the de- | pardon by proclamation of amnesty to traitors, 


partment of the Pacific to the leaders of the se- 
1 4 ° 
‘cession party. 


_ but reserving to a triumphant people the right 


It was intended to cut Califor-| to determine to what extent mercy shall be 


| nia in two, to join the territory situated south | tempered with justice. 

of the bay of San Francisco tothe Southern! 2. Such amendments to the Federal’ Consti- 
 Contederate States, and to open communication | tution as shall prohibit slavery wherever the 
through Texas and Arkansas. A company | flag of the Union floats, with suitable encoar- 


| was promptly organized for the purpose of es- 
| tablishing regular communication between Cali- 
| fornia and the Confederate States, and Halleck 
| Was intimate with the most active and promi- 
inent members of this association. Up to the 
‘day of their departure for the South, General 

Halleck dined at the Union Club, in San Fran- 
cisco, and his mess was composed of Albert Syd- 
;ney Johnsof, who was killed at Shiloh; Col. 
| Swords, afterward Johnston's quartermaster 
_general; and Major Allen, who was afterward 
| Halleck’s chief quartermaster at Shiloh also; 
where the rebels were permitted to retreat un- 
j molested, against the protest of all his division 
‘commanders. 


slave state, he thus strove to aitach it to the 
southern confederacy, which action was con- 
jsistent on his part. Buta loyal and eloquent 


fore his death opened the eves of the le of 
California, who were being blinded by treach- 


erous counsels. General Sumner, who was ap- 





After having attempted to make California a | 


| 3gement to a general system of education, in or- 
der that suffrage shall be intelligent as well as 
free, thus furnishing additional guarantee for 

| the perpetuity of our liberties. 

| 3. The maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, 

‘by which the despotisms that afflict the Old 

' World shall be denied any additional foothold 

‘inthe New, thus guarding our country against 
the encroachments of tyranny, and dedicating 

| this American continent to the development of 

popular institutions. 

| 4. The organization of a rigid economy in the 


administration of public affairs, in order both to , 


‘relieve the burdens of the people and to insure 
ithe financial credit of the nation. 

5. The confiscation ot the property of leading 
rebels, and inauguration of republican govern- 
ments in all the districts in rebellion, whensoev- 
‘er the loval inhabitants shall voluntarily acqui- 


citizen of Virginia, Edmund Randolph, just be-{esce in and adopt the same. 


6. The perfection of a sound system of na- 
tional currency, made stable and sure by a 





great cffort cannot be forgotten in the history 
‘of humanity. But every case pleaded with an 
eloquence of its own, until at last one of those 
‘tragedies occurred which darken the heavens 
, and ery out with a voice that will be heard. It 
|was the voice of a mother standing over her 
/murdered child. Margaret Garner had escap- 
‘ed from Slavery with three children, but she 
/was overtaken at Cincinnati. Unwilling to see 
her offspring returned to the shambles of the | 
south, this unhappy person, described in the | 
testimony as “a womanly, amiable, affection- | 
ate mother,” determined to save them in the! 
only way within her power. With a_ butcher 
knite, coolly and deliberately, she took the life 
of one of the children, described as almost white, | 
and a little girl of rare beauty,” and attempted, | 
without success, to take the life of the other) 
two. Tothe preacher who interrogated her, 
she exclaimed: * The child was my own. given 
me of God to do the best a mother could in its 
behalf. I have done the best I could; I would | 
have done more and better for the rest; I knew 
it was better for them to go hone to God than 
back to slavery.” But she was restrained in! 
her purpose. The fugitiveslave act triumphed, 
and after the determination of sundry questions 
of jurisdiction, this devoted historic mother, 
with the two children that remained to her, and 
‘the dead body of the little one just emancipat- | 
ed. was escorted by a national guard of armed 
men to the doom of Slavery. But her case | 
did not end with this revolting sacrifice. So! 
|long as the human heart is moved by human) 
‘suffering, the story of this mother will be read | 
with alternat2 anger and grief, while it is studied 
| as a perpetual witness to the slaveholding tyr- 
anny which then ruled the Republic with ex- 
ecrable exactions, destined at last to break out 
in war, as the sacrifice of Virginia by her father 
is a perpetual witness to the decemyiral tyranny 
which ruled Rome. 
| — From Mr. Sumner’s Reportto the Senate. | 
j — 9+ 
£2 General Neal Dow writes to his family, 
‘under date of the 6th instant: 
“Lam expecting to go off by next boat— 





t 


So the contest raged between the chiefs of par- 
ties and the hardy pioneers on the path of nation- 


pack of fanatics and fools. disorganizers and 
public enemies, and the latter returning epithet | 
for epithet and denunciation for denunciation. | 
Both parties seemed to grow bigoted and un- | 
reasonable in their ways, with this notable dif- | 
ference, that while the politicians generally ad- 
mitted that there was a stupendous wrong. but 
affirmed that it was impolitic to right it, the 
radicals, or fanatics, as they were called, de- 
clared that to do right, and justly, was always 
expedient. One made it a matter of expedi- 
ency; the other of principle and duty. 

Thus commenced, and progressed, the war 
between slavery and Daeclaseey: Of the lat- 
ter, Garrison and Phillips were and are distin- 
cuished chiefs and apostles. They went forward 
and lighted the signal fires of freedom in the 
teeth of an intolerant, nay, a murderous, public 
opinion. Not many who now rejoice in the 
deatn of slavery, but at some time in their lives 
looked upon these pioneers as fanatical, if not 
foolish ; as utterly impracticable, if not criminal. 
To-day we can see that folly like wisdom, can- 
not be monopolized by a particular sect or party. 
To-day we know that those signal fires, lighted 
so far in advance of public opinion, had their 
uses. We begin torecognize Providence in his - 
tory. To-day we behold the main body—the 
people—encamped upon those seemingly inac- 
cessible heights; and those signal fires have so 
increased in brightness and volume that they are 
become the camp-fires of such an army of anti- 
slavery men and women as the world never 
before saw, and the whole continent is illumed. 

Such are the beginnings of national progress. 
Men are like the moth. Set alightin the most 
impracticable place, and they seck it. They 
seek it involuntarily. They can no more avoid 
being drawn toward the hight than the germ 
can avoid piercing upward to the sun: or the 
vine, which roots in a dungeon, and straight way 
stretches across the damp floor, and along the 
slimy walls. to the light shed through some mi- 
nute crevice. 

[t was inevitable that the American people , 


' probably to-morrow— but am fully prepared for | should become anti-slavery. Garrison and his 


la disappointment. General Lee has been sent | fellow-pioneers were not originators, but follow- 


pledge of the wealth and resources of the whole |np from Fortress Monroe in exchange for me, | ers. 


y planted their feet on the firm roek 


The daring pioneers returned answer that the | 


They further entered into long arguments to | 


‘atethe Old Bailey yesterday morning. Five 


been sent sot thward, and Gen. Halleck replied 
that no troops of Lee’s Army had been sent in 
| that direction except a few regiments for Charles- 
ton! 


i cers.) In consequence of this false informa- 


{ 
H 


| 


from Boston, Worcester, &e. 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York 


Steamer Ciry or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves N 


(Cries of Shame! Shame! from the offi- | every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 


Crry or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Tho 
Saturday. at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train wh 


tion, the Army of the Cumberland encountered | Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in 


superior numbers; for Longstreet, from Lee's | 4 P 


Army, was there with over twenty thousand 


ier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
WM. DICKEY, Jr., Ag 
79 Washington 


| men, and the whole force of the enemy was at | ew York,via Providence and Ston 


| least ninety-three thousand, while the Union, 


Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providenc 


| forces were not more than fifty-five thousand. | Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted. at 5.30 


| Stull, the Army of the Cumberland held its 


| tained. 





ALEXANDRIA.— The seat of Gov. Pierpont’s 
Brummagem government, (represented by two 
Senators in Congress, we believe,) is thus de- 
scribed in its political aspect, by “Perley” : 

Alexandria may be regarded as a specimen 


| 


al progress; the former deriding the latter asa | 


Lincoln, just installed at the White House, could | 
see from the window of his study the secesh flag | 
waving defiantly there, and although Ellsworth 


| and his zou zous drove the armed rebels away, | 


the “natives” have never acknowledged Union 
rule. An attempt was recently made to enlist | 
yublic sentiment in a municipal election, and | 
Mr. J. P. L. Wescott (formerly of Newburyport) | 
endeavored to obtain the votes of the old resi- | 
dents for Mayor, in opposition to Mr. C. A. | 
Ware, the candidate supported by the military | 
Governor, Gen. Slough. But the Alexandrians 
glumly stood aloof, and although there are 
some 1800 inhabitants, Mr. Ware received but 
121 votes, Mr. Wescott but 28, and Mr. Arm- 
strong 8 But 157 could be found in Alexan- 
dria, and probably a large majority of those , 
were akasnens located there since the war. 


who would vote at an election held under the ‘t 
greet contest as do not find their way into other 


| setts newspapers. 


“stars and stripes.” Mr. Wescott’s attempt to 


the cause of Free Democratic Government. 


' riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the stes 
«8 7 S . | MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wedne 
ground, and the position taken is still main- | Friday, and the PLymouti Kock, Capt. J. C. Geer, 
day, Thursday and Saturday 


Cabin passage, $5. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Ag 
76 Washingto 
Fall River and Providence 
Steamer Braprorp Dunree leaves Fall River, 
Returning, leaves Providence at 2.30 P.M., stoppif 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 centa. 


New Haven and New York 


First class stenmers leave New Haven at 11 P.M 


4 ° « * Hye: tor DE Maat ive “PE fo 3.15 
| of a Southern city. Three years ago President | ins, leave Pier 25 Bast Kiver, New York, at 3.15 P 


For Provincetown. 
Steamer Gronce SHatruck leaves the end of € 
Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.50 A.M. 
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The Commonieealth is an independent journal, 
It wi, 


the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of 
the duty of the Government and the necessity - 
public. 


It will be devoted especially to the illustration - 


cation of the only policy which promises perinar 
to this pation—the politica] and social re-construc 
South on the basis of Free Institutions. 


“stir the dry bones of old Virginia” didn’t amount 
t 


to much, yet he stirred pretty lively. 
sem ptitea ccs negli Piaaad ? 
A Loxpox Execution.—The London Star 


says. 
No more horrid spectacle has ever been wit- 
nessed than that which entertained a brutal mob 


mén—the condemned pirates of the Flowery 
Land—were hung in course of law in presence 
of a roaring crowd of some thirty thousand of the | 
roughs of London. The scene on the scaffold 

was horrifving. One of the men—BLaxco— 

eave way utterly, and had to be placed in a 

chair on the drop. being kept upright by the 

rope round hisneck. CALCRAFT, too, by his ar- 

rangements of the unhappy men, added to the 

barbarity of the spectacle. When he came on 

to the scaffold to cut down the bodies he was 

loudly hissed. That, however, seemed to him) 
rather a matter for amusement than otherwise, | 
and he went about his work with positive glee. 

Of course there were the usual concomitants of | 
executions—blasphemy, ribaldry, robbery—all 

in full force. . 

arrangements prevented any serious 


ident. | pl 


It will also aim especially to copy from leading . 
his country and in Europe, such articles bearing 


The proceedings of Congress will claim our spe 
ion; and here too, through our Washington corre 


and other sources. public and private, we shall 
lay before our readers information which they wilh> 
other journal. ; 


Lerrens Prom EtRors.—MONCURE D. CON! 


write for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will — 
| most part in England, in constant communication” 
who there advocate the cause of America. 
taining information will be extensive, and it ix be 
his jetters will contribute materially to the inter 


| paper 
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But ever t 
A raptu 
That day y 
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Where do 
Buried i 
Know ledge 
Ani this 
It is the 
That eats on wits an 


Are all the 

Dried uf 

Doth Clari 

That nota 

Or droop 

To see their seats and 


If hence th 
As ‘tis to¢ 
Let this tho 
Minds that 
Should nc 
Tis crown enough to 


What thoug 
Be taken 
Of worded t 
And think if 
They die 
And only piteous scorn 
Then take in 
Strike in t 
With Japhet 
Sol’s chariot 
To give the 
Who aided him, will the 


And since ou 

Cannot end 

Make not thy 

To that strum 

But sing hi 

Safe from the wolf's blac 
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ouch the diflerence of time as 
have in modern, even the latest 
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Romans, and even the Greeks, se 
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